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Interefling view of the provifion for the poor in England. From Wendeborn’s vier. 
of England, towards the clofe of tke eighteenth century, publifbed laft year in 
London. 


Dr are in no country fuch large contributions raifed for the fupport 
of the poor, as in England; yet there is no where fo great a number of 
them ; and their condition, in comparifon with the poor of other countries, ap- 
pears truly the moit miferable: they never feem to be apprehenfive, or to thi nk 
of making any provifion for a time of want. In Germany and other northern 
countries of Europe, the pocs keep always in mynd, that it is cold in winters 
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and that no harveft or fruits can be reaped from the earth, while it is covered 
with fnow. On this account, they confider intime the warmer clothing they will 
then require, and lay up fuch a ftore of provifions as their circumftances allow, 
in order to prepare themfelves in the bet manner poffible, for the inclemency 
of that feafon. But in England, it (eems as if the poor and neceffitous never 
looked forward, or would not trouble themfelves to think of what may happen 
to them in future. They neither forefee the winter's cold, nor the {carcity of that 
feafon ; and, therefore, when it arrives, are the moft forlorn beings imaginable. 
‘The lower claffes of people have no difpofition to be frugal or provident : when 
trade becomes dull, and employment {canty, they who maintained themfelves by 
their labour, mutt either beg, or obtain fupport for themfelves and their families, 
from the parish. The watermen of the Thames, whofe gains are very fuffici- 
ent for their livelihood, when the river is frozen or covered with fhoals of ice, 
are often feen dragging a boat or little thip through the ftreets of London, and 
begging alms of the public. In thofe counties and towns where manufactures 
are carried on, thereis, for this very reafon, the createft number of poor ; for as 
foon as any particular branch of them is on the decline, the workmen, who were 
employed in it, are threatened with want, and in danger of ftarving. The number 
of the poor in fuch counties, raifes the poor-rates very high, asd confequently 
makes both land and houfes lefs eligible to purchafe ; for according to the va- 
Jue or rent of houles, the poor-rates are levied ; fo that the tenant of a middling 
houfe of about forty pounds yearly rent, in a county where four fhillings in 
the pound are demanded for the fupport of the poor, muft pay a yearly tax of 
eight pounds for poor-rates. 

in Germany, there is a great difference, as to value, between the dreffes 
of the different ranks of people: but in England, this diftinétion holds in a 
much fmaller degree. The clothing manufa&tured for the poor and common 
people, is in {mali proportion to their number ; and few or none of them like 
to wear it. Even in country places, it is but little ufed: and in London or 
the great towns, it is feldom or never to be feen. All do their beft to wear fine 
clothes ; and thofe who cannot purchafe them new, buy the old at fecond-hand, 
that they may at leaft have the appearance of finery. Servants in general, live 
nearly as well as their mafters and miftrefles ; and when fervant men or maids 
marry, they frequently begin the married ftate with a life of more expenfe, or 
rather profufion, than their circumftances will admit, and continue the fame, 
until children and want force them to apply for bread to their parith. The 
Englifh thieves and rogues ufually fay, ‘* we can be but hanged at laft.” In 
like manner, fervants and others, who, by their extravagance and mifmanage- 
ment, bring poverty upon themfelves, feel as little contrition, and fay, * the 
parifh muft maintain us.’* Such inftances, however, of wortlile/snefs and depra- 
vity, render the wealthy and indufirious not very wiliing to contribute to the 
fupport of the poor: and the poor themfelves generally thank neither God nor 
man, for the charity that feeds them. 

The number ot thofe who are born poor, and of thofe who from misfor- 
tune or milconduct become {fo in time, is very great. The firft are brought up 
by charities ; the latter are maintained, and at laft buried out of the fame fund. 
No perfon, therefore, need wonder that the taxes which are yearly colleéted under 
aét of parliament for the fupport of the poor, fhould, in England alone, amount 
¢o three mullions fterling*: a fum which muf appear altogether extraordinary, 


NOTE, 


* Sir John Sinclair, in his hiftory of the public revenue of the Britith 
empire, page 115, {peaking of the poor-rate, fays it is ‘‘ a grievous burden, 
which, it is fuppoied, amounts, at prefent, to at leaff three millions per ann.” 
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when it is confidered, that the revenues of many kingdoms do hardly, by half, 
amount to fo much*. At the fame time it ought to be remembered that the exe 
tremely neceffitous poor only, are fupported by it; that the itreets of London, 
notwithitanding all this, are crowded with beggars ;, that the poor blind, led 
by dogs, beg charity, and that this is equally the calc, in proportion, in the 
country. 

If we may not prefume that the funds for the poor are mifmanaged and 
mifapplied, we fhall never be able to account for the numbcr of beggars in Eng- 
Jand, or reconcile the contradi€tion which ttmkes us, while we view the countiy 
every where covered with the feats of the noble and the rich, and at the fame 
time, fo many poor perfons half naked and flarving around them, 

‘The workhoutes of a parifh are frequently let to peiions, who by means of 
acontraét for that purpofe, take the charge ot provicing for the poor upon 
themfelves ; and, in order to derive undue advantages tiom it, ceal fo unjuitly 
with them, that the poor prefer begging in the {treets, to the Wearnent they re- 
ceive in their workhoufes. Whoever, by obiervatiuen of daily oceurrences, be- 
comes fenfible of the want of humanity in many of the overleers, and ot 
the condition the poor are in themfelves, will be at a lofs what to thik of the 
charitable inftitutions of a nation, which thinks fo highly, aud, in jowe refpedts, 
juftly boatts of its generofity and humanity, and anongft whom fo many iplen- 
did and coftly butldings are deftined for the relief of the indigent, the fick, and 
the unfortunate. Such frequent inftances occur, of poor perions dying through 
want, nakedneis, and hunger, that their unfeeling overieers might juftly be 
arraigned at the bar of humanity, for the murder of their fellow-creatures. 

It is fuppoled, that a million of poor people are maintained at the public ex- 
penie; but I fhould think there were a great many more : their number increafes 
every year. From a very accurate calculation, made in the year 2686, it appears, 
that the annual fum, requifite to provide for the poor, amounted to 665,392 
pounds fterling. In the year 1764, it had rifen to upwards of 3,200,0c0 
pounds ; and, in the year 1773, it exceeded, as before-mentioned, thiee mile 
lions ; but even this fum was not fufficient for the purpole. 

Mr. Gee, who appears to beno greatera ftatefinan than a friend to humanity, 
made, fome years ago, a propolal to fend all the poor to the colonies. I rather 
think, that in a few years, if the times do net mend, whoever can pay their 
pafiage there, will, without waiting for an aét of patliament, fiip thewfilves 
to America, The rich will then be able to judge whether they can do 
without the poor; and unlefs great emigrations fhould take ploce, Eng- 
land will, in time, confilt of two ranks of people only; of the sich and of 
beggars; or, in other words, of mafters and flaves. 

Whoever purfues thefe reflexions on the eftablithment made for the poor, and 
the fum necefflary for their fupport in England, will foon be led to thurk 
how much the wealth of the nation is ideal and imaginary, and how unequally 
what they really poflefs is diftributed. Ailowing thae are feven miliivus of 
people in England, one million ts fo poor it mult be fupported by the rett: four 
millions earn only as much asis require fortheir neceflities ; granting, alfo, that 


NOTE, 


* According to Bufching, the geographer, the revenugs of the kingdom of 
Denmark are fix millions of thalers, which anfwer to one miilion ot pounds 
fterling ; and thofe of Sweden, amount hardly to a miilion and a half Englith 
money. With half of the provifion of the poor in England, therciore, whole 
realms, crowns, armies, navies, and other expenfes of the flate, are fupport. 
ed! How much mattey is here for an arithunetician, a financier, and a philofo- 
phic observer t ‘ 
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without reckoning any individual to be pofleifed cf more than one thoufand 
pounds, one million has five hundred pounds each, and the other one thoufand 
each, and then afk where are thefe fitteen-bundred millions of pounds fterling 
to be found ? How unequally is wealth divided! how ideal muf it be, when 
there are fearcely twenty-five millions of coin to be counted in the kingdom ! 
But it is with property in money, as it is with that of land; not one ina 
thoufand, has twenty paces of his own; yet we all find room enough for our 
graves. 
ZEqua tellus 
Pauperi recluditur 
Regumque pueris. 
Hor. Carm. lib. II. od. xviii. v. 42. 

People who live on the continent, when they fee a traveller who {peaks ei- 
ther good or broken Englith, generally {uppofe him to be a Briton, whofe poc- 
kets are lined plentifulily with money. They bow to him, and make him pay, if 
an opportunity offers, accordingly. But I can affure my countrymen, if what 
I have faid before has not already altered their opinion, that there are num- 
bers of Britifh-born fubje&s, fuch as the inhabitants of fome of the weftern 
iflands, who are unacquainted with any ccin; nay, others, who, perhaps, dur- 
ing their whole lives, never tafted a morfel of bread. An old man from one of 
the Orkneys, arrived on the northern coatt of Scotland, and tafling there fome 
bread, which he found, according to his palate, very delicious, cried out, 
«© Oh! how luxurioufly the people live here! Is there any one, even of the 
pooreft, in Germany, of whom the fame could be faid, as of this old man, who, 
in al! probability, had gone through lifeas happily as many London epicures, 
and grown old, without thofe diflempers that attend luxury. He, according to 
his way of living, hardly flood a chance of becoming a beggar; and even as 
fuch, he could not be very burdenfome to bis community. 

I am almoft of opinion with dr. Fianklin, that this enormous fum, colle&ed 
annually for the poor in England, increafes their number as well as their wretche 
ednefs, and that, perhaps, it might be for the benefit of the nation, if poor- 
rates were entirely abouthed, and the ciftribution of charities left to every 
man’s own dilcretion. 

—S eS PS Oe 
THE DERORMED AND HANDSOME LEG. 
By dr. Franklin. 

S i> are two forts of people in the world, who, with equal degrees 

of health and wealth, and the other comforts of life, become, the one 
happy, and the other miferzble. This arifes very much from the different views 
in which they confider things, perfons, and events—and the effet of thofe 
different views upon their own minds. 

In whatever fituation men can be placed, they may find conveniencies and 
inconvemencies : in whatever company, they may find perfonsand converfa- 
tions more or Jefs pleafing : at whatfeever table, they may meet with 
meats and drinks of better and worle tafte, dithes better and worfe dreffed. In 
whatever climate, they will find good and bad weather: under whatever go- 
vernment, they may find good and bad laws, and good and bad adminiftration 
of thofe laws. In every pocm, (or work of genius) they may fee faults and 
beauties. Inalmott every face, and every perfon,tihey may difcover fine fea- 
tures and defects, good and bad qualities. 

Under thefe circumftances, the two forts of people above mentiened fix 
their attention, thofe who are cifpofed to be happy, on the eanveniencies of 
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things, the pleafant parts of converfation, the well dreffed dithes, the goodnefs 
of the wines,the fine weather, &c. &c. and enjoy all with chearfulnets. Thofe who 
are to be unhappy, think and (peak only of the conirarics. Hence they are conti- 
nually difcontented themifelves ; and, by their remarks, four the pleafures of 
fociety, offend perfonaily many peopie,and make themfelvcs every where difagreea- 
ble. If this turn of mind was founded in nature, fuch unhappy perfons would be 
the more to be pitiei. Rut as the difpofition to criticiic and be diigulted, is, 
perhaps, taken up originally by imitation, and is unawares grown into a ha- 
bit, which, though at prefent ftrong, may nevertheiels be cured, when thoie, 
who have it, are convinced of its badeff-é&s on their feicity, I hope this lite 
tleadmonition may be of fervice to them—and put them on changing a habir, 
which, though in the exercile it is chiefly an act of imagination, yet has fe- 
rious confequences in lite, as it brings on reali griefs and misfortunes. For, as 
many are offended by, sand nobody loves, this fort of people, nv one hows 
them more than the moft common civility and refpe&, and tcarcely that; and 
this frequently puts them out of humour, and draws them into di!putes and con- 
tentions. If they aim at obtaining fome advantage in rank or fortune, nobody 
wifhes them fuccefs, or will fir a fkep or {peak a word to favour their preten- 
fions. If they incur public cenfure or difgrace, no one will defend or excule, 
and many join to aggravate their mifconduct, and render them completely 
odious. If thefe people will not change this bad habit, and condefcend to be 
pleafed, with what is pleafing, without fretting themfelves and others about 
the contraries, it is good for others to avoid an acquaintance with them, which 
is always dijagreeable, and fometimes very inconvenient, efpecially when one 
finds himfelf entangled in their quarrels. 

An old philofophical fricud of mine was grown, from experience, very 
cautious in this psrticular, and carefully avoided any neeuney with fuch peo- 
ple. He had, like other philofophers, a thermometer to fhow him the heat of 
the weather, and a barometer, to maik when it was likely to prove good or 
bad ; but theve being no inftrument invented to difcover, at firft fight, this un- 
pleating difpofition, in a perfon, he for that purpofe made uf of his legs, one 
of which was remarkably handfome, the other, by seni iccident, crooked and 
deformed. Ifa ftranger, at the firft int rview, regarded his ugly leg move 
than his handiome one, ie deubted him. If he fpoke of at, and took no notice 
of the handlome leg, that was fufficient to determine my phiofopher to have 
no further acquaintance with him. Every body has uot this two- leg peed initru- 
ment—5ut every one, with a little atienti Nn, way oblerve figns of that carping, 
fault-finding difpofition, and take the famerefciution of avoiding the acguaint. 
ance of thofe infected with it. I therefore advile thofe critical, querulous, dif. 
contented, unhappy peopie, thatif they with to be refpectted and beloved by 
ethers, and happy in themlelves, they fhould leave cf F lookin: y at the ugly lez. 

—2ese=-— 
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LATTERY may properly be called an art to learn how to exchange 
wind for money ; for a fycophant blows up the mind of his patient into 
a tympany, and then, like other phyficians, receive a fee for his poifon. 
his bufinefs to inftruSt mankind to miltake themfelves—to dhut their eves 
then pay for being blind. There is an appeti 
are tranfported, and it is this which the parafi 


te tor praife, with which 

ite makes the cround-war! 
trade, I have heard it very juitly called the green ficknefs of the foul 
perpetually craving after ona and falfe nourifh: 
living for the molt part on air; lience it is that flanery feldom comes 
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fought. We hang out falfe colours, and by fhowing, that we think we are 
what we really are not, court the deceiver to court us for the fame reafon. 
Hence it is, that we do not always feek applaufe from thofe ations and abili- 
ties which moft deferve it, but from thofe in which we can moft readily find 
it ; for every man is fo far a judge of himfelf, as to know that he is not equally 
fit for all things, though he never fails to think himfelf better at fome. 

Fiattery derives its force principally from this, that we make our happinefs, 
or our milery depend on others, who muit join with us in the approbation we 
give eurielves, el’e it will yield us a very fcanty pleafure. This confent of 
others, when it rifes from a veal perfuafion of our worth, is praife : but when it 
is guided by intereit or fear, it is flattery. Great perfons, therefore,who by their 
wealth or power give the Rrongeft invitation to flattery, ought moft to guard 
againit it; for when the bait is hung out, few can avoid biting at it ; and moft 
people confidering the gifts of fortune as certain inftances and rewards of 
their own merit, do, by flattering themfelves firft, lay traps for others to do 
them the fame good oilices. Thus, by our own folly, we tempt others to kna- 
very, and invite them to deceive us, by fetting them a good example. Whene- 
ver this happens to be the cafe, asit generally is, we fwallow glibly the grofleft 
commendations, becaufe we had beforehand determined them to be our due ; 
fo that if any thing can extenuate the guilt and vilenefs of parafites, it iss 
that their bubbles are their confederates, and even their tempters. 

No tyrant could ever have plagued the world, had it not been for thefe fup- 
ple flaves, who kept him in countenance, and fanétified all his cruelties, either 
by approving or executing them. To thefe fervile fycophants it is owing, that 
feveral madmen with diadems have pretended to divine extra€tion, claimed die 
vine honours and adoration, and to give a proof that they came from God, they 
aéted like devils to his creatu'es. But though one of thefe demi-gods defaced 
the crention, and laid watte buman nature, yet he never wanted a courtly band 
of prrafites, whole eternal ery was, ‘* O king, live forever,” and though his 
vice-golfhip was as contemptible for his folly, yet he did not want the com. 
mon compliment of ** creat 1s the wifdom of the king,” in the moment of his 
t Iking nonfenfe. In private life allo this vice is infinitely mifchievous ; wo. 
men are flattered out of their virtue,*men ourof their eftates ; and there are 
daily inflances of people's being flattered out of their fenies, and who turn 
fools by being wheedled intoa mad conceit of their wifdom. Itis to little pure 
pofe, I tear, to fay any thing againft this fathionable vice ; and though I may 
flatter my ‘elf this letter may beot fervice, yet I may be deceived by the good 
epinion Lentertain of my own parts. 


—- De @ee— 
HISTORICAL ANECDOTE. 


FTER the execution of monfieur de Barnevelt, his fons confpired again 
Maurice, prince of Orange, wiio procured the death of their father. 
The plot was difcovered, and the eldelt fon condemned to be beheaded, madame 
de Barnevelt on this melancholy occafion, went and threw herfeif at the prince's 
feet, befeeching him to pardon her fon. The prince told her he was greatly fur- 
prited, that fhe, who had not folicited a pardon for her hufband, fhould now in- 
terceie for her fon: to which fhe madethis truly heroic anfwer: ‘ I did not 
fue for a pardon for my hufband, becaufe he was innocent; but I implore :* 
f The prince granted her requeft. 


, 


for my ton, becauie heis g r ty.” 
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By Fobn Gregory, M. D. 


(YOME nations have fancied that nature did not givea géded fhape to thé 
head, and thought i: would be hetrer to mould it into the form of a fugars 
loaf. The Chinefe think a Woman's foot much handfomer it tqueezed into 
a third part of its natural fize. Some Atrican nations have a like quarrel with 
the fhape of the nofe, which, they think, ought to be laid as flat as poffible 
with the face. We laugh at the folly and are fhocked with the cruelty of thefe 
barbarians ; but think, with equal alsfurdity, that the natural thape of a wo- 
man’s cheft is not fo elegant, as we can make it by the confinement of ftays. 
The common effects of this practice are diforderg in the ftomach and obitruc- 
tions in the lungs, from their not having fuficieh room to play, which, befides 
tainting the breath; cut off numbersof young women by coniumptons, in the 
very bloom of life. But nature has thown her refentment of this practice in the 
mott ftriking manner, by rendering above half the women of fafhion deformed 
in fome degree or other. Deformity is peculiar to the civilized part of mankind, 
and isalmoft always the work of cur own hands. The Turkith and Atiatie 
women, who are diltinguifhed for the elegance of their form, and the gracefulnefs 
of their carriage, are accuftomed from their infancy to wear no drefs but what 
is perfectly loofe. Thefuperior ftrength, juft proportions, and agility of favages 
are entirely the effects of tueir hardy education, of their living moftly abroad 
in the open air, and of their limbs never having fuffered any confinement. 
The Siamefe, Japanefe, Indians, negrves, favages of Canada, Virginia, Bra- 
zil, and moft of the inhabitants of South America, de not fwathe their children, 
buat lay them in a kind of large cradle, lined and covered with kins or furs. 
Here they have the free ufe of their limbs; which they improve fo weil, that in 


‘two or three months they crawl about on their hands and knees, aad in lefs 


than a year walk without any affiftance. 

Where children are fwathed, or fo clofely pinioned down in their cfadles, 
that they cannot move, the * impulfive ferce of the internal parts of the body, 
difpofed to increafey finds an infurmountable obitacie to the movements required 
to accelerate their growth. The infant is continually making fruitiefs efforts, 
which wafte its powers or retard their progrefs. tis (carcely pottible tu twathe 
children in fuch a manner as not to givethem fome pain ; and the conitant en. 
deavour to relieve themlelves from an umeafy potture, 1s afrequent caule of 
deformity. When the fwathing ts tght, it impedes the breathing, and the free 
circulation of the blood, difturbs the natural fecretions, and diiurders the con- 
ftitution in a variety of ways. If an intant is pinioned down in its cradle in fuch 
a manner, as to prevent the fupertluous humour, fecreted in the mouth, from 
heing freely difcharged, it mutt tall down intothe ttomach ; where it occafions 
various diforders, etpecially im the time ef teething, when thee is always a 
very great fecretion of this fluid. Another inconvenience which aitends this en- 
natural confinement of children, fs the keeping them fiom their natural ation 
and exercife, which both retards their growth, and diminiihes the ftrength 
of their bodies. It 1s pretended, that children Jeit thus at liberty, would often 
throw themfelves into poftures deftructive of the pertect coniormation of theie 
body. Butif achildever gets intoa wrong fituation, the uneahnels it teels 
foon induces it to change its potture. Befides, in thofe countries where no fuch 
precautions are taken, the children are all robult and weil proportioned. It is 
hikewife faid, that if children were left to the free ule cf their limbs, their 
reftleffnefs would fubje& them to many external injuries; Lut though they are 
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heavy, ® they are proportionably feeble, and cannot move with fufficient force 
to hurt themfelves. The true fource, however, of that wretched flavery to which 
they are condemned, is this; an infant, whofe limbs are at liberty, muft be 
conttantly watched ; but when it is taft bound, it requires little attendance from 
its nurfe, and may be thrown into any corner. 


—- 22 @2e-— 


THE HILL OF SCIENCE, 


A wifion. 

N that feafon of the year, when the ferenity of the tky, the various fruits 
which cover the ground, the difcoloured toliage of the trees, and all the 
{weet, but fading graces of mfpiring autumn, open the mind to benevolence, 
and difpofe it for contempiation ; I was wandering in a beautiful androman- 
tic country, tillcuriofity began to give way to wearinefs, and I fat me down 
on the fragment of a rock overgrown with mois, where the ruftling ef the 
falling leaves, the dathing of waters, and the hum of the diftant city, foothed 
my mind intothe moft perfeé& tranquillity, and fleep infenfibly ftole upon me, 
as I was indulging the agreeable reveries which the objects around me natural- 

ly infpired, 

I immediately found myfelf in a vaft extended plain, in the middle of which 
arofe a mountain higher than I had before any conception of. It was covered 
with a multitude of people, chiefly youth; many of whom preffed forward 
with the livelieft expreflion of ardour in their countenance, though the way 
was in many places ftcep and difficult. I obferved that thofe who had but juft 
begun to climb the hill, thought themfelves not far from the top; but, as they 
preceeded, new hills were continually rifing to their view, and the fummit of the 
higheft they could but before difcern, feemed but the foot of another, till the 
mountain at length appeared to lofe itfelf in the clouds. As I was gazing on 
thefe things with aftonifhment, my good genius fuddenly appeared. The 
mountain before thee, faid he, is the hill of Science. On the top is the temple 
of Truth, whofe head is above the clouds, and a veil of pure light covers 
her face. Obferve the progrefs of her votaries ; be filent and attentive. 

I faw that the only regular approach te the mountain, was by a gate, called 
the gate of Languages. It was kept by awoman of a peafive and thoughtful 
appearance, whofe lips were continually moving, as though fhe repeated fome- 
thing to herfelf. Her name was Memory. On entering this firft enclofure, I 
was (tunned with a confufed murmur of jarring voices, and diffonant founds ; 
which increafed upon me to fuch a degree, that I was utterly confounded, and 
could compare the noife to nothing but the confufion of tongues at Babel. 
The road was alfo rough and ftony; and rendered more difficult by heaps of 
rubbifh, continually tumbled down from the higher parts of the mountain, and 
broken ruins of ancient buildings, which the traveilers were obliged to climb 
over at every ftep; infomuch that many, di'gufted with fo rough a beginning, 
turned back, and attempted the mountain no more: while others, having 
conquered this difficulty,had no fpirit to afcend further, and fitting down on fome 
fragment of the rubbith, harangued the multitude below with the greateft marks 
of importance and felf-complacency. 

About half-way up the bill, I obferved on each fide the path a thick foreft, 
covered with continual fogs, and cut out into labyrinths, crofs alleys, and 
ferpentine walks, entangled with thorns and briars. This was called the wood 
of error: and I heard the voices of many who were loft wp and down it, 
calling to one another, and endeavouring in vath to extricate theméelves. 
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The trees in many places fhot their boughs over the path, and a thick mift 
often refted on it; yetnever fo much but that it was difcernible by the light 
which beamed from the countenanceof Truth. 

In the pleafanteft part of the mountain were placed the bowers ef the mufes, 
whofe office it was to cheer the fpirits of the travellers, and encourage their 
fainting fteps with fongs from their divine harps, Not far from hence were the 
fields of fiction, filled with a variety of wild flewers, fpringing up in the g:eat- 
eft luxuriance, of richer {cenes and brighter colours tham I had obferved in 
any other climate. And near thear was the da:k walk of Allegory, fo artifi- 
cially fhaded, that the light at nodn day was never ftronger than that of a 
bright moon-fhine. This gave it a pleafingly romantic air for thoie who de~ 
lighted in contemplation. The paths and alleys were perplexed with intricate 
windings, and were ail terminated with the ftatue of a Grage, a Virtue, or a 
Mufe. 

Atter I had obferved thefe things, I turned my ‘eye towards the multitudes 
who were climbing the fteep afcent, and obferved amongft them a youth of a 
lively look, a piercing eye, and fomething fiery and irregular in ali his mo- 
tions, His name was Genius. He darted, like an eagle, up the mountain, and 
Jeft his companions gazing after him with envy and admication: but his pro- 
grefs was unequal, and auterrupted by a th uland caprices. When Pileafure 
warbled in the valley, he mingled in her train, When Pride beckoned towards 
ths precipice, he ventured to the totrering edge. He delighted in devious and 
untried paths; and made fo many excuriions from the road, thot his feebler 
companions often outitripped him. I obierved that the mules beheld him with 
partiality ; but Truth often frowned and turned afide her face. While Genius 
was thus wafting his ftrength in excentric flights, I (awa perion of avery differs 
ent appearance, named Application, He crept along with a flow and unremitting 
pace, his eyes fixed on the topof the mountain, patiently removing every ftone 
that obftructed his way, till he faw moft of thofe below him, who had at firft de- 
rided his flow and toilfome progrefs. Indeed there were few who afcended the 
hill with equal and uninterrupted fteadinefs ; for befides the difficulties of the 
way, they were continually folicited to turn afile by a numerous crowd of 
appetites, paflions, and pleafures, whofe importunity, whea they had once 
complied with, they became lefs and leis able to reiit; and, though they often 
returned to the path, the afperities of the road were move feverely felt, the 
hill appeared more fteep and rugged, the fruits which were wholefome and 
refrefhing, feemed harth and ill-tafted, their fight grew dim, and their feet trip- 
ped at every little obitruétion. 

I faw, with fome furprife, that the mufes, whofe bufinefs was te cheer ard 
encoufage thofe who were toiling up the afcent, would often fing in the bow- 
ersof Pleafure, and accompany thofe whe were enticed away at the cail of the 
paffions. They accompanied them, however, but a little way, and always 
forfook them when they loft fightof the hill. The tyrants then doubia 
their chains upon the unhappy captives, and Jed them away without refiftance 
to the cells of Ignorance, or the manfions of Mifery. Among the innumera- 
ble feducers, who were endeavouring to draw away the votaries of Truth tron 
the path of Science, there was one, fo little formidable in her appearanee, and 
fo gentle and languid in her attempts, that [ fhould icarcely have tiken 
notice of her, but for thg numbers fhe had imperceptibly leaded with her 
chains. Indoience (for fo fhe was called) far from proceeding to open hotti- 
lities, did not attempt to turn their feet outof the path, but contented herielf 
with retarding their progrefs; and the purpofe fhe could not force them to 
abandon, fhe perfuaded them to delay. Her touch had a power like that of 
the torpedo, which withered the ftrength of thoie who came within its influ- 
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ence. Her unhappy captives ftill turned their faces towards the temple, and al- 
ways hoped to arrive there; but the ground feemed to flide from beneath 
their feet, and they found themfelves at the bottom, before they fufpeéted they 
had changed their place. The placid ferenity, which at firft appeared in their 
countenance, changed by degrees into a melancholy languor, which was tin- 
ged with adeeper and deeper gloom as they glided down the ftream of infig- 
nificance—a dark and fluggifh water, which is curled by no breeze, and en- 
livened by ne murmur, till it falls into @ dead fea, where the ftartled paffengers 
are awakened by the thock, and the next moment buried in the gulph cf 
oblivion. 

Of all the unhappy deferters from the paths of Science, none feemed left 
able to return than the followers of Indolence, The captives of Appetite and 
Paffion could often feize the moment, when their tyrants were languid or afleep, 
to efeape from their enchantment : but the dominion of Indolence was conitaut 
and unremit.ed, and feldom refatted tili refittance was in vain. 

After contemplating thefe things, I turned my eyes towards the top of the 
mountain, where the air was always pure and cxhilirating, the path fthaded 
with laurels and other evergreens, and the effulgence which beamed from the 
face of the goddefs feemed to thed a glory round her votaries. Happy, faid I, 
are they who are permitted to afcend the mountain !—but, while 1 was pro 
nouncing this exclamation with uncommon ardour, I faw ftanding befide me a 
form of diviner features, and a more benign radiance. Happier, faid fhe, ae 
thofe, whom Virtue conduéts to the manfions of Content! What, faid I, does 
Virtue then refide in the vale ? 1 am found, faid fhe, in the vale,and I illu- 
minate the mountain. I cheer the cottager at his toil, and infpire the fage at 
his meditation, Imingie in the crowd of cities, and blefs the hermit in his 
cell. I havea temple in every heart that owns my influence; and to him that 
withes for me, I am already prefent. Science may raife you to eminence; but 
J alone can guide you to felicity | While the goddefs was thus fpeaking, I 
firetched out my arms towards her with a vehemence which broke my flum- 

bers. The chill dews were falling around me, and the thades of evening 
ftretched over the land{cape, I haftened homeward, and retigned the night to fi- 
Isnce and meditation. 7 : 


——_ 222 22— 
ON THE TREATMENT OF SERVANTS, 


HOSE, whocontinually change their fervants, and complain of perpetual 

ill ufage, have good reafon to believe, that they do not know how to gover Dn. 
Few, indeed, poflel’s the kill to unite authority with kindnefs, or are capable of 
that fteady, and uniformly reafonable conduét, which alone can maintain true 
dignity, and command a wiiling and attentive obedience. Let us not forget that 
human nature is the tame in ali ftations. If you can convince your fervanes, that 
you have a generous and confiderate regard to their health, their interett, 
and their reafunable gratifications—that you impofe no commands, but what are 
fit and right, por ever reprove, but with juftice and temper—why fhould you 
imagine that they will be infenfible tothe good they receive ? or whence ima- 
gine them incapable of efteeming and prizing fuch a matter or miftrefs ? I could 
never without indignation hear it faid, ‘* that fervants had no gratitude ;” as if 
fervitude excluded the virtues of humanity. The truth is, mafters and miftref- 
fes have feldom any real ciaim to gratitude. They thffik highly of what they be- 
ftow, and little of the fervice they receive. They confider only their own con- 
yenience, and feldom refieét on the kind of life their fervants pafs with them, 
Mhey cdo not afk themielves wheiher itis fuch a one, as is confiftent with ihe 
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prefervation of their health, their morals, their leifure for religious duties, or 
with a becoming fhare of the enjoyments and comforts of life. 

If you live to be at the head of a family, I hope you wiil not only avoid 
all injurious treatment of your fervants, but behave to them with that courtely 
and good-breeding, which will heighten their re(pect as well as affection. If, on 
any occafion, they do more than you have a right to require, give them at leat 
the reward of feeing, that they have obliged you. If in your fervice they have 
any hardfhipto enduie, let chem fee, that you are really concerned for the neceffity 
of impofing it. Whepthey are fick, give them ali the attenticn, antevery com- 
fort in your power, wits a free heart, and kind countepance: * dict blemuh- 
ing thy good deeds, nor ufing uncomfortable words when thou givett avy thing. 
1s not a word better than a gitt ? but both are with a gracious man! A foul 
will upbraid clrurlifhly, and a gittof the envious con{umeth the eyes.” —(Ecclef, 
vill. 35, aud 18.) 

Whilit you thus endear yourfelf to all your fervants, you muft ever carefully 
avoid making a favourite of any, Unjuft diftinétions, and weak indulgeaces 
to one, will of courfe excite envy and hatred in the reft. Your favourite may 
eftablith whatever abules the pleafes, None will dare to complain againtt her, 
and you will be kept ignorant of her ill practices ; but you will feel the effedis 
of them, by finding ail your other jervants unealy in ther places ; and peihaps 
by being continually obliged to change them. 

When they have {pent a reafonable time in your fervice, and have behaved 
commendably, you ought to prefer them, if im your power, or to recommend 
them toa better provifion, The hope of this keeps alive atteution and gratitude, 
and is the neceflary fupport of induitry. Like a parent, you fhould keep in 
view their eflablifhment, in fome way which may pre‘erve their old age from 
indigence: and to this end you fhould endeavour to tnipire them with care te 
lay up part of their gains, and conitant.y difcourage in them ail vanity in drels, 
and extravagance in idle expenfes. You cannot doubt but that you are bound 
to promote their eternal, as well as temporal welfare, fiiice, next to your chil- 
dren, they are your neareft dependants. You ought, therefore, to inftruct them, 
as far as you ave able, furnifa them with good books {uited to their capacity, 
and fee that they attend the public worfhip of God. And you mutt take care fe 
to pais the fabbath-day, as to allow them time, on that day at leaft, for re ading 
and reflexion at home, as well as for attendance at church. Though this is a 
part of your religious duty, it is alfo a part of family management. For the 
fame reafon I earneiily recommend family prayers, which are uicful to all, but 
moft particularly to fervants ; who, being conftantly employed, are too oiten led 
to the neglect of private prayer ; and whofe ignorance makes it very difficult for 
them to frame devotions for themfelves, or to choole proper helps ainidft the 
numerous books of fuperflitious or enthufialtic nonfenfe, which are printed, 
This will probably increafe their refpeét for you, and wall be fume reitraint, ae 
leaft, on their outward behaviour. 


—@e 2=ea2>-— 
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N acountry where a feol governs, under the name ef a king, affilted by an 
ignorant fet of titled prefligates, what becomes of the native dignity of 
men ? What ule is there for reafon, ov for freedom, in fuch a country? Can rea. 
fon be exercifed, without beholding the abfurdity of {uch a government, and 
can freedom be enjoyed under it? Either there are no {uch things as freedom 
and reafon, or fuch a ftate of fubjeftion is improper and difhonousabie for 
man. 7 
When a nation hath loft its virtue, and become corrupted, it may then an{wer 
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to introduce hereditary diftinétions. A ftar, a riband, and a garter, are then, per- 
haps, neceffary to difcriminate the higher order of flaves from the lower, and a 
diadem, to point out the mafter over the whole: for when once a nation becomes 
abandoned, they are fit only for flavery ; in which condition, flaves, however, 
have never yet been kept, without a mafter, and the auxiliary aid of overicers, 
He that wears the diadem, reprefents the mafter; and thofe who are ftyled 
dukes, lords, and knights, a& as over{cers. + 

Ought any reafonable man to contend, that becaufe this kind of government 
may be fubmitted to, when the people are funk into depravity, it is therefore 
the moft proper for virtuous freemen ? Ought any one, whe refpects his vera- 
sity, to afirm, that it is the belt government for the people of Amevica? The 
man who attempts to promote fuch an opinion, is either grofsly ignorant of the 
real fentiments and fituation of his countrymen, or has his ambitious views to 
accomplith. The people of America are not fufficiently vicious, to fubmit to 
fuch a humiliating fyftem ef civil tyranny ; nor are they likely ever to become in 
fo great a degree corrupted. Their government, as it found them virtuous, will 
keep them fo.—A good government will cherifh and protect the growth of li- 
berty, and enable mankind to tran{mit it unfullied to remote pofterity ; while a 
bad one would quickly deftroy it, and, without fuch a miracle as hath emanci- 
pated France, forever keep them in bondage. When a bad government foliows 
the depravity of the people, it is in the natural fuceeflion of events; but when 
it is attempted to be impofed upon a free and virtuous nation, there is nothing 
which the heart rejeéts with greater fcorn.—I repeat, that the people of 
America are not yet fufficiently abandoned to be prepared for hereditary dif- 
tingtions. Before this event takes place, I doubt not, that thofe who have at- 
tempted to introduce them, and thereby to deftroy the virtue of their country, 
awiil be biffed from political life with diferace, and their remembrance blotted cat 
by oblivion. 

I have heard it faid, that “ it is right to have hereditary orders of men, be- 
eaule of the diftinéion which neture makes betweem one man and another.” 
This argument, ofien, I believe, infitted on, will not, when examined, be found 
applicable to the cale in quettion. As far as nature actually does make diltinc- 
tions beween men, fo far is it proper for the government of a country to coun- 
tenance fuch diftin&tions. It is not only proper, but it is fo muck the duty of a 
government to do it, that thofe enly are efteemed well-governed countries, where 
great merit, and uncommon talents, have their proper weight and influence, 
But what has this to do with hereditary titles ? Nature never gave a title to any 
man, much lefs would the muke it hereditary, The diftingtions which the makes 
in favour of the father, do not defcend to the fon, nor are they beftowed upon 
the rich and powerful alone. The fon of a cobler may be a great ftatefman and 
philofopker ; whilft the fon of the greate(t philofopher and ftatefman upon earth 
may be an ideot. How then can it be faid *¢ that hereditary diftin&tions are 
founded on nature ?”’ The faét is not fo: nature is in this refpe& fo variable, 
and fo levelling in its operation, that no argument can be more unfortunate for 
thofe who with to eftablith the propriety of hereditary orders among man. 
kind. 

A government of reafon and equal laws, will refpe& the merit and abilities 
of every clafs of men. If a man is found to deferve the efteem of his country, 
under fuch a government he obtains it, whether he hath been nurfed in the pa- 
Jace of luxury, or in the cottage of diitrefs. Such is the government which 
God muft look down upon with pleafure, and fuch the government which our 
happy country enjoys, 

The prefident of the united ftates is a great and good man: as fuch we love 
and admire him, and can without envy behold him the firft of citizens, He 
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became the firft of citizens, by being the beft of men, and holds this pre-emi- 
nent ftation, only by this exalted tenure. If he had poitérity, and we were cer- 
tain they would never hold it by any other, fomething might then be faid in 
favour of hereditary orders of men.” Univerfal experience, however, denies the 
poffibility of fuch a thing: and the hiftory of the world affords a thoufand in- 
fiances of the abfurdity of*the idea,—No one can ever be certain, that the fon 
of aking will not be a weak or a vicious man; and as to the children of an 
hereditary nobility, they are much more likely to be weak and vicious, than 
otherwife.—-Hence the inconvenience of having the government of a country 
in the hands ef fuch a race of men! How weak and abfurd is the fyftem, and 
how unjuft and degrading to merit of every degree!—Can the little difputes 
and inconveniencies of contefted elections, which ferve to keep alive the fenfe 
of liberty, be with any propriety put in competition with the evils of fo prepof. 
terous alan of goveroment ? No man, whole ambition hath not overfhadow- 
ed his underftanding, will anfwer this queftion in the affirmative: 

The greateft encouragement to merit, is the profpeét that it will be rewarded. 
In a country where a hereditary nobility are eftablifhed, what degree of merit 
will bring a private man into notice? In fuch countries, the field where talents 
may be luceefsfully difplayed, is fo {mall, that thoufands retire from it in hepe- 
lefs difgutt, and finally fink down under the languor of dijappoiatment. But 
in this country, how many glorious charaéters have been called forth from ob 
fcurity, by the profpect of meeting with an adequate reward of their virtues! 
—Men, who in other countries would never have been heard of beyond the 
village in which they refided, have here blazed on the public theatre of life, and 
fet an example of greatnefs for all ages and countries to admire and imitate. 

The political wifdom ef the people of America hath produced their prefent 
free and equal government ; which, in its turn, will lay the foundation for great 
future wifdom.—Thus agood government ferves to perpetuate and tran{mit, 
with intereft, to pofterjty, the knowledge that produced it: whilft hereditary 
governments, by fhutting the door againft merit, and confining the manage- 
ment of public affairs to a fele&t few, whether adequate to the tafk, or not, 
ean only be calculated to produce ignorance, and prepare the mind for that con- 
dition of flavery, which always follows it.: 


September 5,1791. A REPUBLICAN. 
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Tt BE PROM PT E R. 


Any other time will do as well. 
ES, yes; but are you {ure that aay other tine will arrive? or if it Mould, 
are you certain you can attend to it? If I hear a man or a woman fay 
frequently, any other time ewill do as well, i fet them down on my lift, the one 
as Slack Slovenly—the other, a carelefi fip-/hod wally. 

Cail on fuch a man to fettle his accounts—** O, I can’t attend to it now,” 
fays the man, ‘it will do as well axy other time.” Call again; « O, Lam buly 
—It will do as weil to-morrow, or any other time.”” Call athird and a fourtt 
time; but he is never ready. The account fands unfettled—it increafes from 
year to year—at length death, that flurdy tyrant, trips up his heels, and lays 
him flat on his back—his accounts unfettled—his adminittrator has work 
enough upon his hands—for aman, who wili /eftle his accounts at any other 
time, will generally make his charges in the fame way: he does not fet down 
every article at the time of purchale or faic: he trults to memory: he can re- 
member the article and price, and chirge it at azy other time: hei rgets——-makes 
miltakes: his books are irregularly kept: they are difputed: bis adminittrator 
has no proof but the books; and other peopig are alive to (wear ta tei ace 
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counts, or produce other evidence.— Then begin lawfuits : and when Law opens 
the door o! ligitation, Poverty follows up clole, and enters with it. Juries and 
arbitrators decide thefe difputes upen vague, uncertain evidence—and fomedody 
futters the lofs. So much for this any other time. 

But fuppofe a man lives long, as the worft men generally live the longeft— 
why he piagues every one that has any dealings with him—yes, and is eternaily 
haunted himéelf. 

The prompter has heard it faid, take care of the farthings; the pounds 
avill take care of themselves. Now a word upon this, if you pleafe. Take {pecial 
eare of little filling accounts: they are like the old ferpent, who deceived Eve, 
Sys injinuating, tempting things. ‘* How much does it colt?” is the quettion, 
whenever an article as to be purchaled. A fodling, is the anfwer. O, then get 
i: by all means: A /billing is a trifle. It is fo: but ‘* famds form the mountain.” 
look to thet, I fay. The whole evil is, that this billing is a trifle —A ddllar ! 
that is mo trifle—I can’t afford a dollar. Wry well: a dollar confifts only of the 
fmali number of Ax fhillings ; and when fix of thefe little triffes, thele Lillipu- 
tian fhillings are gone—a dollar, that gigantic part of a man’s eftate, is gone. 

Now then in order to baffle the temptation of fpending thillings—fettle 
your accounts often—ence a year at leaft ; for otherwite they will fwell inte am 
unmanageable fize. Hartjord, 1790. 


—--@B |S SB >-— 
PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 


An allegorical tale. 
WO of the daughters of Providence «were fent to the houfe of a rich 
Phenician merchant, named Veiaico, whole refidence was at Tyre, the 
eapita! city of the kingdom, 

Profperity, the eldeit, was beautiful as the morning,’ and chearful as the 
fpring : but Adverfity was forrowful and ill-favoured. * 

Velaico had two fons, Felixand Uranio. They were both bred to commerce y 
though liberally educited, and had lived together fiom their infaney in the 
firiéteft harmony and friendfhip: but fove, before whom all affedtions of the 
foul are as the traces of a thip upen the ocean, which remain only for a mo- 
ment, threatened mm an evil hour to fet them at variance; for both of thera 
were become enamoure! with the beauties of Profperity. The nymph, like 
ene of the daughters of men, gave encouragement to each by turns: but to 
avoul a particular declaration, the vowed a refolution never to marry, uniefs 
her fitter, from whom fhe (aid it was impoffibie for her te be long feparated, was 
morried at the fame time, 

Velafco wis no itranger tothe paffions of his fons, and dreading every thing 
from their violence, to prevent ill confequences, he obliged them by his autho- 
sity to decile ther pretenfi ms by let, each previouf@ly engaging in a folemn 
oath to marry the nymph that fhould fall to his thare. The lors were ac 
cordingly drawn, and Profperity became the wife of Felix, and Adverfity of 
l rane, 

Son after the celebration of thefe nuptials, Veiafco died, having hequrathe! 
to his ei.lc't fon, Felix, the houfe wherein he lived, and the greateft part of his 
large potrimeny and effeéts. 

Phe hufoond of Profperity was fo tranfported with the gay difpofition and 
enchanting bevotnes of his bride, that he clothed her in gold and filver, and a- 
dorned ber with jewels of ineflimable walue. He built a palace for her m the 
woods ; he mode rivers in his gaidens, and beawtified their banks with temples 
and pav jions, he entertained at his table the nobles of the land, delighting 
ther cars wih mmc, and ther eyes with magnificenee ; but his kindred be 
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Deheld a: ftrangers, and the companions of his youth prffed by him unregarded. 
His brother alfo became hatefui in bis fight: and, im proces ot ume, he com. 
manded the doors of his houfe to be thut againit hun. 

But as the ftream flows from its channel, an joies itfelf among the valleys, 
anicfs confined by mounds, fo aifo wil the cur cnt of fortune be dulipated, 
w lefs bounded by economy. In a few years, the eftate of Feux was watted by 
extravag nee ; his merchandile fated bie by neglect, and we efets were tered 
by the mercilefs hands of creditors. He applied himicif toc iu pport to the 
nobies ani great men whom he had feafted, ani made prefents to, but bis 
voice was as the voice of a flranger, and they remembered not hie tace. Phe 
friends he had negieéted derided him in their turn ; bis wile aifo miuled him, 
and tarned her back upon him, and fled—yet was hishewt io bewitched with 
her forceries, ‘hat he purfwed her with entreaties, wil by her halte to abandon 
him, her mak fell off, and dife»vered to him a face as withered and dctermed, 
as before it had appeared youthful and engaging. 

What becameef him afterwards, tradition does not relate with certainty. It 
is believed he fled into Egypt, and lived precarioufly en the fcanty benevolence 
ef a few friends who had not totally deierted him ; and that he died in a thort 
tume, poor, wretched, miferable, and an exile. 

Let us now return to Uramio, who, we have already obferved, had been 
driven out of doors by his brother Feux. Aiiverfity, though hateful to bes 
heart, and a fpectre to his eyes, was the conft nt attendant on hes eps y and, 
te aggravate his forrows, he received certain in-eiiigence thit hie richelt vetlel 
was taken by a Sardinian pirate 5 thit another was lo® upon the Lybian 
ftraits; and, to complete ail, the banker, with whom the greater part of his 
realy money was entrufted, had deferte: his creditors, and retwed sto Sreily, 
ColleAing, therefore, the {mall remains of his turtunc, be bid adieu to Tyre, 
and, led by Adverfity, he pafled through unfrequ.oted :oads, and forelts over- 
grown with buthes. 

He came at lait ro a imal] village, at the foot of a mountain; here they 
took up thew abode for fome time ; and Adveriity, Mm retu ntor a. the ans ery 
he had tuffered, foftening the feverity of her looks, muri tered to him the moit 
faithtul counfel, weaning his heart from the imumoie atelove of earthiy things, 
and teaching hm to revere the Almaghty, and to place hie woole t ult oad 
happroeis in his goveroment and protection. She humanied bie tool, mace hum 
modeft and humbie, taught him tocompathonate the diftretics of his teiiow crea. 
tures, and inffrufted him to reheve them. 

* T am fent (lays the) to thote only, who are the fivourites of Heaven, for [ 
Rot only tram them up by ary fewere difcipiume to teture glory, but alo prepare 
them to receive with a greater reirth all (uch moderate er) yrnents as are mt 
confident with thes probationary flate. As the fpider, when afluled, berks ihe 
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Uranto lLiflened to her worde with great attentior ; and a wolewie ly 
on her face, the detormey of it feeme! infenS sly to ts Bb, g othe dey eve 
hee avertion to her abated, and at led he give Remicl? wheiiy up tr couniel 
and direction, She would often repeat to num the wile manne of 5 p to, 
that tole who weat the towet things are the happoett. & adr j fn to 
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pularity, to pray for a virtuous mind, anda quiet Kate, an unblameable life, and 
a death full of good hopes, ~ 
Finding him every day more and more compofed and refigned, though neither 
enamoured with her face, nor delighted with her fociety, the at laft addreffed him 
in the following manner : 
** As gold is purged and refined from the drofs by the fire, fo is Adverfity 
fent by Providence to try and imps ove the virtue of mortals. The end obtained, 
my tafk is finithed, and I now leave you, to go and give account of my charge. 
Your brother, whofe lot was Profperity, and whofe condition you fo much en~ 
vied, after having experienced the error of his choice, is at laft releafed by death 
from the moft wretched of lives. Happy tras it been for Uraniv that his lot was 
Adverfity ; and, if he rememb¢rs her as he ought, his life will be honourable, 
and his death happy.” 
As fhe pronounced thefe words, fhe vanithed out of his fight ; but though 
her features, at that moment, inftead of infpiring their ufual horror, feemed to 
difplay a kind of languifhing beauty—yet, as Uranio, in fpite of his utmoft 
efforts, could never prevail on himfelf to love her, he neither regretted her de. 
picture, nor wifhed for hey return, But, though he rejoiced in her abfence, he 
treafured up her counfels in his heart, and grew happy in the prattice of them, 
He afterwards betook himfelf again to me:chandile, and having, in a fhort 
time, acquired a competency fufficient for the real enjoyment of life, he re- 
treated toa little farm which he had bought for that purpofe, and where he detere 
mined to continue the remainder of his days. Here he employed his time in plant. 
ing, gardening, and hufbandry ; tm queiling ail diforderly pafions, and inforni. 
ing his mind by the leffons of Adverfity. He took great delight in a little cell 
or hermitage in his garden, which ftood under a tuft of trees, encompaffed with 
eglantine and honey fuckles. Adjoining to it was a cold bath, formed by a 
{pring iffuing from a rofe, and over the door, in large characters, was this ine 
{cription : 
Beneath this mofs-grown roof, within this cell, 
Truth, Liberty, Content, and Virtue dwell. 
Say, you, who dave this hsppy place difdain, 
What fplendid palace boafts fo fair a train ? 

He lived to a good old age, and died honoured and lamented. 


—2]eaeaa— 
T IM E. 


F age may be allowed to confer wifdom, and claim the ear of public atten- 
] tion, I have the beft title toa patient and refpeétiul hearing from mankind. 
And, notwithftanding the fubje& matter of my addrefs wiil be complaints again ft 
them for their neglect and ingratitude, yet I truft fome will pay a proper atten- 
tion to my remonftrance, while itis in my power to render them the moft eflen- 
ti‘l fervice. The commencement of my exiftence has been a matter of difpute 
among p!ilofophers in divers ages and nations, who too much negleéted to im- 
prove me, while they were unprofitabiy employed in fixing my origin. I, how- 
ever, dated my bith from the remoteft antiquity. My mother, whofe exit. 
ence never had a beginning, loft that exiftence the moment I was born ; 
but, at my death the will regain it, and it fhall never more come to an end, 
I was prefent when the vaft fabric of created things emerged from ancient 
chaos, amd” faw it arife completely beautiful and perfect from the forming hand 
of its glorious Creator, when the ** morning flars fang together, and the fons 
of God foouted for joy.” 1 {aw the fucceflive generations of men people the globe 5 
prefiied at their burth, attended them through life, and fixed the period of their 
days. In me they exiited, and from me the means of obtaining every biel» 
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fing, have*been derived through all ages. I havenotonly brought into being, 
emperors, kings, philofopher:, and herves, but been their conftint companion, 
and immortalized their names and charaéters through fucceeding generations. 
Without me, they could never have acquired honour, fame, or conquctt. Their 
greateft labours, their beft concerted ichemes, their moft admired {yfems, phi- 
lofophy, morals, and religion, gradually ripened under the auipices of my fae 
vour, and were by me maturedand brought to perfeétien. It was I that mel- 
lowed the giowing touches of Raphael and Titian, and fpread a venerable glory 
on their works. To me Homer owes much of his fame, and the labours of 
ancient artifts their praife. I deftroy as well as create ; by me the Egyptian py- 
ramids arofe ; by methey wil be demolifhed. By imperceptible degrees 1 crum- 
ble the prou eft monuments of human fkill and labour to duit ; and erafe the 
memorial of the great. I bring to light truths long obfcured by durknefs, the 
fecret machinations of the wicked, thofe virtues that bloom in obfcurity, and 
eftablith the chavaéters of men, of kings, and of nations. No man ever (aw me 
entire ; for although I am continually in view, yet they only behold in fuccef- 
fion the parts of which I am compofed. It is by my means that men enjoy their 
moft defirable pleafures, and yet, while in the enjoyment thereof, they fre- 
quently negleét and abufe me. Notwithfanding I am their belt friend, yee 
they often compel me intothe moft_ unnatural employments ; and many of the 
great ule all their art to kill me, although they know me to be cffeutial t> all 
their happinels. The lover, the ftatefiman, the poet, and the ufurer, at certaia 

riods, all with me annihiated, and confider me as the greateft bar to that fe- 
Fcity which they contemplate in profpeé&t. To the heir of a large eftate I am 
peculiarly irk‘ome, and he, at the fame time, withes my departure and arriv J, 
Such is the inconfiftency of mankind. They always think my prefence tedious, 
and yet are frequently complaining that I depart tuo foon. 

Iam, however, cifferently judged of by the wile man and the fool; while the 
latter complains that my motionis flow, and that I hang heavy on vis hands, 
the former efteems me in proportion to my value, and sanents the rapicity of 
my flight. All are fools who neglect and abute me ; and, indeed, it is toeie uniy 
who can properly be ftigmatized with that contemptible appellation. All are 
wife who value and umprove we, and none but ‘hele are truly entitle! to tat dig- 
nified charaéter. And, although I thall not exilt to fee the final lot of thote in- 
numerable millions, who have either revered or abuled me, yet will venture 
to affert, that the reverence or abufe which they have fhown me, will be made 
the fole criterion of their fate in another ftate of exiltence. In proportion as 
they have valued me, they will be efteemed in the figit of the fupreme Juige, 
But, however flighted or mfemployed I my be by the fons of folly, or vota- 
ries of pleafure, they will all tcek the con:inuance of my pieience and favour, 
when convinced that they can no longer enjoy it. ‘The profpcét of lofing me 
forever, awakens affection, even in thofe who, till that moment, either totally 
flighted me, or employed mein the wort of purpoles. Thofe who have wafted 
me in a guilty round of animal gratifications, the purfuits of folly and maduets, 
or faerificed me days and hours withvut number at the card-table, wili then la- 
ment their foolifhnefs, and feck, with unavaiing tears, for a little more 
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LETTER _ VIIl.—On female accomplifments. 
HE accomplifhments of a woman may be compitied under fome, or all 
of the following articles ; needle- work, embroidery, &c, drawing, mufic, 
dancing, drefs, politenefs, &c, 
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To wield the nvedle with advant-ge, fo as to unite the ufeful and beautiful, is } 
her particular province, and a foit of ingenuity, which fhows her in the moft t 


amiabie and atiacting point of view.—Solomon defcribes his excellent dangh- t 
ter, as employed in the labours of the diftsff or the needle. Homer pai: ts his ‘ 
lovely matrons as engaged in {uc dometlic avocations, Andromache is thus I 
relieving her tolitude, when the 18 furprifed into  ramlgoet by the unexpeéted re- f 
turn ef Heéctor trom the wor, 1 
The heart glows with pleafure, when we eee the aceounts of the good Ro- ] 
man mairons in the purer and unvitiated ages of their republic. The greateft 1 
men, princes, wairiors, fenat rs and philo{uphers were clothed in the labours of 
their wives and daughters. Induftry, in this happy period, was efteemed a vir- 
tue; and it was not beneath a woman of the firft qualiry er underftanding to | 
be an excelleni economift, who “ looked well to the ways of he: houfehold.” ! 
Employment is the grand prefervative of health and innocence. When we have | 
nothing to de, we immediately become a burden to ourfelves; the mind and 
body languifh for want of exercife, and we fall into a thoufand dangerous temp- 
tations, 
LETTER VIII.—On drawing. 


F you have any natural tafte for drawing, I fhould with you to indulge it. I 

think it an accomplithment, very well adapted both to the tafte and deli- 
c.cy of your fex. It will agreeably exercife your ingenuity and invention, 
It will teach you to difcover a fuperior fivith in all the varied land{capes 
and fcenery of nature; to furvey the werks of diftingu thed mafters, with 
a higher relith and a more po:gnant curiofity; and it will heighten all the 
innocent pleaiures of your retirement. When nature howls with winds, 
or is covered with fnow, you will be able, in a moment, to call a fancy 
{pring upon the canvas, of which the bloffums will be ever fragrant, and the 
trees ever green. You may thus have birds always on the fpray, and larks 
apparently thrilling out praife to their bountiful Creator. 


LETTER IX.—On mujic and dancing . 


USIC, by which IT mean playing on an inftrument, or occafionally fing- 

ing, is avery defirable acqu fition in any woman, who has time and 

money enough to devote to the purpofe ; for it requires no inconfiderable por- 

tion of both. It will enable you to entertain your friends; to confer pleafure 

upon others ; muft increafe your own happinef: ; and it will infpire tranquilli- 

ty, and harmonize your mind and f{pirits, in many of thofe ruffled or lonely 
hours, which, in almoft every fituation, will be your lot, 

The paffions of mankind, however, have very much debafed and profared 
this art, which, like others, was originally facred, and intended to chant the 
paite, of the Aimighty. Miny fongs are couched in (uch indelicate language, 
and convey {uch a train of lufcious ideas, as are only calculated to foil the puri- 
ty of a youthful mind. I fhould therefore recommend, (if I may fo exprefs 
mylelt,) rather the facred, than the profane, of this ftudy —Indeed church mu- 
fic is, in itfeif, more delightful than any other, What can be fuperior to fome 
p Mages of Judas Ma.ca'eus or the meffiah ? There is not, perhaps, a higher 
am sng the m-lincholy pleafures, than a funeral dirge. 

Dancing, in adegree, is profeffedly an effential part of a good education, as 
correéling any awkwardneis of gefture, giving an eafy and graceful motion to 
the body, and, if praétifed early, perhaps even in direéting its growth, Modern 
manners, however, have carried the fondnefs for this accomplifhment to an 
immoderate exteme. A paffion tor making the beft figure in a minuet, is vaft- 
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ly beneath the dignity of a woman's underftanding. And I am not fure, whe- 
ther excelling in this particular does not infpire too great a fondneis for diffipa- 
ting plea(ures, and proportionably abate the ardour tor more reticed virtues. A 
woman, who can iparkle and engage the admiration of every behoider, at a 
ball, is not always content with the graver office of managing afamiiy, or the 
Mill and tober innocence of domeitic icenes. Betides, danciug is not, at certsin 
moments, without its temptations. An elegant, illuminated room, byilliant com- 
pany, the enchanting powers of mufic, admiring eycs, ob{cquivus beaux, atti- 
tuce, &c. are apt to transport the mind a Jittie beyond the rational medium of 
gentle zgitation. 

I would not, however, be a cynical moralift, that would abridge you of any 
harmlefs amuiement. I have only my apprehenfions tor yous imnoccice ; for in- 
deed it is a plant of a very delicate complexion. And you wil: then have atiain- 
ed the perfection of your charaéter, when you can mix a paffion for thele cie- 
gant accomp ifhments, with a turn for fciid and domefic virtue ; wien you can, 
one night, be diltinguifhed at a ball, and the next want no otner eniertamment, 
than what the fhade, your family, a well chofen book, or an agreeable waik are 
able to afford. I thould with you to be innocent, and, af pofli ie, accomplifiecd 
at the fame time; byt at any rate, 1 would have you snmocent, vecaule, others 
wile, you cannot be happy. 


LETTER X.—Ondrefs, 
My dear Lucy, 

W ILL you bear with my impertinence, if I attempt to give you my direétions 
on a iubjeét where your fex are allowed to p: ficls infinitely more talte 
and judgment than our own—that of dreis ? I offer, howevei, my plain and un- 
difguiied fentiments, only for your advantage ; and, L am fure you will receive 
them with that candour and indulgence, to wluch my triendfhip ior you, has an 

indifputable ciaim. 

Neatneis you cannot cultivate with too much attention. I would prefs it on 
every female, as firongly, if poflible, as lord Chefterfield did the graces, on his 
fon. The want of it is unpardonabie in a man; but in a woman, it is thocking. 
It difgufts all her friends and intimates ; has eitrang -d the affe&tions of many 
‘an hufband, and made him feck that iatisfactien abroad, which he found not at 
home. 

Some ladies, who were remarkably attentive to their perfons before marriage, 
neglect them afterwards in an egregious manner. They cannot pay a worle 
compliment to their own delicacy or to cheir hufbands. It they conceived fome ef- 
forts neceflary to gain the prize, more, | am ture, are required to picferve it. 

It is the opinion of (I believe) Rochetoucault, that nice obferver of hte and 
manners, that the affe€tion of women increales alter marriage, whilll that of a 
man is apt to decline. Whatever be the caufe, a prudent woman will, at leaft, 
wfe every method in her power, to guard againft to mortitying a change. Neat- 
nefs, however, is eafily pragtifed, and will always have confiderable weight. 

In the eyes of fervants and domeftics, indeed, a woman loics her confequence 
and authority by a neglect of her perion. She will not be obeyed with cheer- 
fulnefs, and fhe will become an object of ridicuie, in all their private parties and 
eonverfations. If interiors muft be fubject, they will pay an unconttrained 
homage only to a perion, who attracts, by propriety, the eitimation of the 
world. 

Neatnefs is the natural garb of a well-orde:ed mind, and has a near alliance 
with purity of heart. Law has faid of his Mirana, that the was aiways clean 
without, becaufe the was always pure within. And Richardfon, whole tufte was 
a3 exquilite, as his imagination glowing, has painted his Ciailla, as always 
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dreffed, before the came down ftairs, for any company, that might break in up- 
on her during the whole day. 

Finery is feldom graceful. The eafy undrefs of a morning often pleafes more, 
than the moft elaborate and coftly orniments. I need not fay of how much time 
‘and money they rob us, which are facred to virtue and to the poor, nor how 
foon this very embellifhed body will be duit and afhes. The perteétion of the 
art is conveyed in two words; an elegant finpucity. Ladies are certainly in- 
judicious in employing fo many maie trileurs about their perfons. The cuftom 
is indelicate; it is contrary to cieanlinefs ; and all their manoeuvres cannot equal 
the beauty of nuiusal, eafy ringlets, unto; tured and unadorned, 

The nearer you approach to the mafculine in your apparel, the further you 
will recede from the appropriate graces and foftneis of your fex. Addifon, in 
his day, isfhed, with a deiicate vein of irony, this abfurd transformation. The 
prefent age wants fucii an inimmtable cenfor. The riding habits, particularly, 
that have been fo fafhionable, and even made their appearance st ail public places, 
conceal every thing that is attraétive in a woman's perfon, her figure, her man- 
ner, and her graces. They wholly unfex her, and give her the unpleafing air of 
an Amazon, or a virago. Who likes the idea? or if you would be more ft: uck 
with the abfurdity, tell me what would you think of petits maitres in muffs ? 
You immediately defpife the ridiculoufneis of the one; we daily feel the unna- 
turalnefs of the other, We forget that you are women in fuch a garb, and we 
forget to love. 

Every public paper one opens, is a violation of your delicacy, and an infult 
to your underftanding. Powders, perfumes, pomatums, cofmetics, eflence of 
rofes, olympian dew, artificial eyes, teeth, hair advertited for your, advantage, 
would be an heavy fligma, if fome kind and well difpofed perfons among our 
ewn fex, were not willing to fhare with you a part of the burden, Biufh, my 
dear giri, at fuch unfeemly practices. Be content to be, what God and nature 
intended you: appear in your trve colours; abhor any thing like deceit in your 
appearance, as well as your character.—What mutt ali feniib.e men think of a 
woinan, who his a room filled with a thoufand preparations and mixiures to de- 
ecive him ? What money, what time mult be given to this odious, infufferable 
vanity !| Under fuch unnatural management, how different muft be the female 
of the evening and the morning! What mutt we think of marriage, drefling 
rooms, and toilets! What an opening for expoftulation, ¢coeldneffes, aver- 
fions! If an “ elegant fimplicity” be the perfe&tion of drefs, this is furely, as 
far as poflible, removed from perfection. It is not fimplicity ; it is not elegant. 

It would be cruel to add any thing to the punifhment of the men, who can 
have recourfe to fuch effeminate artifices. They have already the icorn and ri- 
dicule of one fex, and the ftern contempt and indignation of the other. They 
arepoor, amphibious animals, that the beft naturalifts know not under what 
clafs to arrange. 

Painting is indecent, offenfive, criminal, It haftens the approach of wrinkles; 
it deftroys conftitutions, and defaces the image of your Maker. 

Would you think of giving the laft touch to the pieces of a Pouffin, ora 
Salvator Rofa? Believe for a moment, that the Almighty is, at leaft, as great in 
his way, as either of thefe artifts. 

Let the martyrs of fathion, luxury, and diffipation, who turn night into day, 
have recourfe to this filthy and abominable praé€tice. Let them feek a refource 
from the rebukes of their confcience in gaiety and noife. But let the fairnefs of 
your complexion be only that of nature, and let your rcuge be the crimfon 
bluth of health, arifing from temperance, regularity, exercife and air, 

That beauty, truly blent, whofe red and white, 
Naime’s own {weet and cunning hand laid on, 
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1792.) Letters to a young lady; “5 
Such fimplicity will recommend you to God ;—and, if you retain any fears 
of offending him, how dare you deface his image, in your countenance, by ar- 
tifieial decorations ? Such innocence will charm, when paint 1s diffolves. Le 
will call up a bloom, and ca& 2 fragrance even on the lateft winte: of your 
age. 
LETTER XI.—On drejs and ornament. 


My dear Lucy, 
WOMAN may be fairly allowed a little more attention to ernament, than 
would be pardonable in the other fex. Nature, through all her works, has is 

vithed more external brilliancy, colouring and plumage on the female. And thoug's 
drefs, in itfelf, is no effential quality, we are induced to judge more of your real 
charaé&er and difpofition from it, than you are apt to imagine. We fancy it, in 
its different modifications, amark of good fenfe, delicacy anid difcretion, or of 
the very oppofite defeéts. Every fentible woman, therefore, will ftudy it fo fai, 
as not to fubject herfelf to unfavourab'e conftruéti-ns. She wiil endeavour to 
convince every beholder, that fhe knows the proper medium between a ridicu- 
Jous profufion, and a total want of ornament; that the can tiflue plainnefs with 
elegance ; that fhe does not with to feduee by her appearance, but only to pleaft 5 
that fhe has cultivated her mind, much more than her perion, and placed the 
higheft value, not on the outward, perifhable cafket, but the diamond within. 

I rejoice that the good fenfe of my countrywomen has correéted fume late 
glaring indecencies of drefs. Young ladies fhould not be too liberal in the dif- 
play of their charms. Too much expofure does not enhance their value. And 
it approaches too nea: ly to the manner of tholfe women, whom they weuld fure- 
ly think it no honour to refemble. Bofoms fhould throb unfeen. ‘The bouffane 
was an ornament of too tran{parert a kind, Wherever delicacy throws its modett 
drapery, imagination always lends inexpreflible charnis. As fine a woman, as the 
Venus of Medici, would ceale to be admired, if curiofity ceafed to be fuf- 
pended, 

There is a great neatnefs in the drefs cf quakers, and of fome other fcctaries, 
who have copied their example. It has, however, more primnefs, than eafe, In 
tis refpe&t, you have too tuc! good fenfe to affe&t finguiarity. Religion con- 
fits in fomething more fubitantial, than any particulary modes of appearance. 
And there is, if I miftake not, fome conceit and pride, under this prodigious, 
over-aéted pliinnels. Miiny, whom thefe narrow-minded perions would fentence, 
perhaps, to torments, for being elegantly dreffe', have hearts that overflow 
with univerfal benevoiei.ce, and infiaitely more piety aod goodnels, than them- 
felves. 

You know whit young la’v I mean by Emilia. T do not know a perfon, 
that dreffes better. She is finguiaily bo opy an her choice of colours. Like her 
Virtues, they are of the foft and thaded kind, not the brilliant or the gaudy. I 
never jaw her fine; but the never is fantadtic. She is feldom fplendid ; but neat- 
nefs is all her own. if the p ts om only a riband, it is feleGied with all the 
exquilite modefty of her mind, and dijsoted of by the hands of talte. The 
gevces always appear to have been in wait'ng for the few moments, that fhe 
ever fuffeis drets to take up her attention. 

I very much admie the dathes, whicn, of late, have been fo fathionable 
among young laties.—They give me the idea of a childifh fimpliciry, inno- 
cence and eale. ‘Thefe, and flowing ringiets,"aic on the fyftera of nature. And 
Daiure will always pleate. 

Tain forry, however, to obferve that thefe girlifh ornaments fhould likewile 
have encircled the lefs delicate wailts of fome married women.—There cannct 
be a more aduurd or Giiguiting aucciation. Ut d was mot writing to lauies, 
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I would be humorous. On fuch a fubje&, I could be fevere. But fome im- 
proper ideas might be fuggefted, and I will only fay, that the fober, aged au- 
tumn is never cisd in the cheerfui livery of f{pring. 

On the whole, my dear girl, 1s a reafona‘le creature, and as a ch. iftian, 
never fuffer yourfelf to be ted away by an extravagant fondnefs tor drefs. 
What is finery compared w th underitanding ? Whatis {plendor contrafted with 
reafon ?. What is your body, but a temporary receptacle for an immertal mi: i? 
It is but the cafk-t; the jewel is the foul, And how very low and poor im 
itfelf is the ambition of apparel? A‘ter ail our efforts, we can never make it 
equal the beauty of lilies, or vie wih the exquitite tints of the rof-. What- 
ever you can fpare, fron fuc!: expenfe, to give to the poor, wil be a folid trea- 
fure, when beauty is but duit and athes, and when gaicty is forgotten, 

(To be continued. ) 
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Some account of the fingular dre/s of the inhabitants of England, in Chaucer's time, 
Written by that juftly celebrated bard, 
Ww are forry that decency, and a due attention to our female readers, 


obliges us toomit fowe parts cf the toliowing curious account of the drefs 
worn in the tine of Richard the fecond, as given us inthe very words of the 
ancient bard Chaucer, 

** Aias (iays he) may not a man fee, as in our days, the finful, coftly array 
of cloathing , and uameiy, in too much fupe fluity of cloathing, fuch that ma- 
keth it fo deare, to the narin of the people, not only the coft of embroidering, 
the dilpu.fed indening, or barring, ounding, playting, winding, or bending, and 
femblabie waite of ciouth in vanity, But there is alfo the coftly furring in 
theer gowns, fo much pounciig ot cheflel to make holes, fo much dagging of 
fheves forche, with the iupeifiuity in length of the forefaid gowns, trailing in 
the doung, and in the mue; on norfe, and alfo on foote; as weil of men, as of 
women ; that all that trayling 1s verily, as in effect, watte!, confumed, and 
threadbare, and rotten with doung ; rather than it is given to the poor, Upon 
that other fide, to tpeake ot the horrible dilerdinate icantinefle of cloathing, as 
be thefe cutted flopes, or hantelines; that through their thortnefs cover not 
= oe s s eo > * * . . > to wicked intent. oe * o * es 
oe * ad e@ o . * oe @ o am « oe os a7 >. o * dl proud- 
ly in defpite of honefty, which honefty Jefu Chrift and his friends obferved te 
fhow im their life. Now as to the outrageous array of women, God wot, that 
although the vilages of fome of them feem full chaite and debonaire, yet, no- 
tity in her array, and attire, licouroufneffe and pride, I fay not that honefty in 
cloathing of man or women is uncovenabie, but certes, the fupe. fluity or difor- 
dinate quantity of cloathing is repr oveable.”’ 

It may be obferved, that the indecency of cloathing, and of language alfo, 
went handin hand ia thofe days ; what Chaucer then wrote, was for the public 
eye, and meant as a public reproof ; yet, in thefe days, it would be deemed un- 
pardonable and highly offenfive, even to give the fenfe of thofe parts which we 
have omitted, snd which Chaucer publithed in plain terms ! 

Queen Anne, wite to Richard the tecond, i was, who fit taught women te 
ride on fle-taddies ; and the fame lidy firlt introduced the high-head attire, 
piked like horns, and long-trained gowns ior women. Hoc.live, a poet of trax 
age, lung, 

Now hath this land little need of brooms 
‘Lvuiwecep away the filth out of the ftrecte, 
Sen fide-fleevesot penny !cis groome:, 
Wilitup licks, be at ary of weete, 
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And a few years after, aroyal proclamation was given out, that no man fhould 
have bis thoes broader at the toes than fix inches; and it was enaéted in Ed- 
ward the fourth’s-reign, that no perfon, under the degree of a baron, fthould 
wear a gown or mantle of an indecent fhortne(s, upon pain of forfeitingto the 
king for every default, twenty fhilings! The drets ef thofe days was nat un- 
like thatof the pretent Highlanderss by this it may be feen, that oer ageis 
not alone faulty, but that our anceftors have complained as we do, and our pol- 
terity will complain alfo. We fay, that our manners are corrupted, thar vice 
reigns, and that all things become worfe and worle ; but the teuth is, as 
Seneca fays, that in one age there wiil be more adulterics, mm another, exce(s of 
riot and banquetting ; another while, ttrange garments for the body will take 
place ; and thus bokinefs, drunkennefs, fiery and civil wars will have their 
turns ; and we can only fay. that we areevil, and evil there will ever be; and 
yet, without a compliment to the prefent age, perhaps, amidit all our vicesand 
irregularities, there is more real virtue, more humanity, and fewer horrid deeds 
committed, thanin any former age. 

In the time of king Edward the third,a poet fung ; 

Long beards, heartiefle, 
Painted hoods, witelefle, 
Gay coates, gracelefie, 
Make England thriftiedfe. 

Many ftatutes were enacted about this time. Andina hiftory called Elogium, 
*¢ The commons ((aith the author) were befotted in excels of apparel in wile 
furcoates, reaching to thew loynes, fome in garments reaching to their heels, 
clofe before, and ttrowting out on the fides, fo that on the back they make men 
feem women, aad this they call by the ridiculous name gowwne. Vheir hoods 
are little, tyed under the chin, and buttoned like the women's, bot (ct with 
gid, filver, and precious ftones; their arripippers reach to their heels, all }g- 
ged; they have another weed of filk, which they calla paltock 5 their hofe are 
of two colours, or pied with more, which with lackets they cali herlots, and 
which they tie to their paltocks, without any breeches; their girdles are of 
gold and filver, fome worth twenty morks; their thoes and pattens are fnowted 
and piked, more than a finger long, crooking upwards, which they call crock- 
owes, refembling the devil's claws, which are fattened to the knees with elaine 
of gold and filver ," and thus they are garmented, (iays this author) amd that 
they were lions in the hall, but hares in the fieki. 

King Henry the firit reprehended much the ummodelty of pparel in his days, 
the particulars of which are not mentioned; only that he sbelidhed the wear. 
ne of song hair, with locks and perukes ,; and king Henry the lecom | fir(t 
introduced the wearing of filk, calied bombycena, brought trom Greece and 

Sicily. 
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] T is not to he de » that, before the idea of a pu s acknowledged, and 
before men have iubmuitted to the talutary refrain: of ‘, thed lers of 
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powerful fource of attachment ;. who, moved by love, by friendhhip, by parental 
affection and habitude, never think of difcontinuing their commercé ; and who, 
in fine, look forward with forrow to the fatal moment when death is to feparate 
them. * 

This cohabitation or alliance, attraéting attention by its decency, its pleafures, 
and its advantages, would grow intoacuitom or afafhion. For, what men ap- 
prove, they will imitate. To this ufe, therefore, it feems not unreafonable to re- 
fer the inititution of marriage ; and thus, before it is known asa political confide- 
ration, it, in fome meafure, fubfittsin nature. As memincreafe in their numbers, 
they perceive the neceflity of attending to.an union, which is no lets important 
to fociety, than to the individual, which has in view the fupport of the one, and 
the felicity of the other. A ceremonial is invented, which gives itauthority and 
duration, The ftate takes a fhare in the cares of the lover, and prefcribes the 
forms that are to bind him to his miftrefs, Nature, while the fits the fexes 
for cach other, leaves it to polity cr law, to regulate the mode of their con- 
nexion. 

When the individual was called from the houfe of his father, and invefted 
with arms—when he was advanced from being a part of a private family tobe a 
member of the republic—he had the capacity of entering into contra&s, 
and of fingling out the object of his affections. The parties who had agreed 
to unite their interefts, having obtained the approbation of their parents and 
relations, made an interchange of gifts in their prefence, The lover gave his 
miitre{s a pair of oxen, a bridled horfe, a thield, a fword and a javelin; and 
fhe, in her turn, prefented him with fome arms. It was thus they expreffed 
their attachment for each oiher, and their willingnels to difcharge mutually the 
duties ef the married ftate. This was their ftrongett tie; thele were their myf- 
terious rights, thefetheir conjugal deities. 

Nor, let it be fancied that, in this ceremonial, there was any thing humi- 
liating to the woman. It fuited exaétly the condition of a rude fociety, and 
muft not be judged of by the ideas of a refined age. The prefents, indeed, 
were expreffive of labour and aétivity ; but labour and aétivity were then no 
marks of reproach; and, in faét, the joined oxen, the prepared horfe, the pre- 
fented arms, inftead of indicating the inferiority of the bride, denoted ftrongly 
her equality with her hufbind. They admonifhel her, that the was to be 
the partner and the companion cf his toils and his cares, and that, in peace 
and in war, fhe was to fuftain the fame fatigucs, and to bear apart in the fame 
enterpriles. 

The fidelity of the married women among thefe nations, and the conftancy 
and tendernefs of theic attachment, exprefs alfo their equality with the men 
and their importance. A ftri&t obfervance of the marriage bed was required of 
them. Thecrime of adultery was rare; and, inthe feverity of its punifhment, 
the refpeé& is to be traced which was pail to modefty. It was immediate, and 
jnflifted by the hufband. He defgotled the culprit of her har and garments, 
expelled her from his houfe before her aflembled relations, and whipped her 

through the whole village. Of the young women, the moft powerful recom. 
mendation was the referve and coynefs of their demeanor. A violation of 
modeity was never pardoned. Nor youth, nor beauty, could procure a hufbard. 
Vice was not here {ported with; and, to corrupt and to be corrupted, were not 
termed the fathion of the times. 

In the fin plicity of their manners, they found a prefervation againft vice 
more effectual than the laws of cultivated ftates. The gallantries of the young 
men began late; their youth was, therefore, inexhaufted. Thofe of the young 
women were not earlier, They mingled, when they were equal in age, in pro- 
cerity, and Arength, aud had a progeny who exprefigd ther vigour. Dilgrace 
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attended on celibacy: and the old were honoured in proportion to the rumber 
and the merits of their defcendants. A dread of pun and the care of beauty 
checked not generation. The mother fuckled her own children ; and, in dif 
charging this tafk, anticipated the greatnefs and the felicity fle was to acqui,e 
and to experience from their virtues, and in their gratitude. 

It was thus the chaftity of the women was guarded: it was thus t'xic 
importance was confirmed. No allurements of public fhows and entertain- 
ments relaxed their virtue, and infinuated into them the love of pleafure ; 
no incitements of luxury inflamed their defires and expofed them to corrup- 
tion ; and what the Romans feem to have confidered as particularly fatal, no 
acquirements of knowledge and of letiers difcovered to them the arts whch 
minifter to love. 

In fome of their tates or communities, the refpeét of modefty was fo great, 
that it was not lawful but to virgins to marry; who, without the hope or with 
of fecond nuptials, received one hufband, as they had done one body and one 
life, and had no thoughts or defires beyond him. It was their ambition and 
pride, if they furvived the objects of their affelion, to prefeive, unfullied, the 
honours of widowhood; and, when the barbarians had made fettlements in 
the provinces of Rome, when their manners had refined, and the fex were, in 
fome meafure, emancipated from this reftraint, the {pirit of the ufage continued 
tooperate. It augmented, as to the widow, the matrimonial fymbois ; a larger 
dower than ufual, was neceflary to overcome her reluétance to a fecond bed; 
and, while it encouraged the king or the magiftrate to exaét a greater fine 
from her on her marriage, it entitled her toa higher compeniation for in- 
juries. 

Amid the modefly of fuch ufages and manners, we muft rot look for pely- 
gamy. It was unknown to thefe nations ; though it is to be allowed, tat a 
few of thechiefs or more renowned princes were furrounded with a number of 
wives. This, however, was a matter of grandeur, not of appetite; and its 
fource is to be found in maxims of policy, inthe ambition of individuals, and 
in that of ftates. A prince, to fupport or extend his greatnefs, conneéted him- 
felf with different families ; and the deliberations of his tribe not unfrequently 
pointed out to him the alliances he thould court. 

To the degrees of confanguinity and blood, concerning which nature has dic. 
tated fo little, and polity fo much, it js not to be conceived that they paid a fcru- 
pulous attention in their marriages. It is a fubje€t on which no infant com- 
munities are exact. They attended to it, when, having fallied from their woods, 
they grew refined by time, obfervation, and experience. 
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EXCELLENT POLICY OF THE CHINESE. 
Tranflated fromthe French of M. Lambert. 
PAE secs as is more remarkable, nor better calculated for good govern- 


ment, than the means ufed in China, toexcite emulation between the in- 
ferior and fuperior mandarins. For thofe who dilcharge their duties well, there 
are honourable diftinétions, allotted as the rewards of their dilizence. Theie 
marks are, in the Chinefe language, called kilo, that is, to be marked upon the 
catalogue, or to have a good mark. Thefe marks are given tothe firft man- 
darins, by the fovereign courts of Pekin, and to the fubeltern mandarirs, 
by the governors and viceroys, who are obliged to acquaint the fovercign 
courts with it, that they may confirm the marks granted. Thele diftinGions 
were in{tituted as a recompenfe to thole, who, in the difcharge of their « thee, 
have done fome aftion which deferves a mall reward ; for example, if they 
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have juftly determined a difficult and embarraffed caufe—if they have exadtly 
colle&ted the king’s taxes—if they have with equity and fidelity executed the 
commands of the fuperior mandarin. Thefe marks are both honourable and 
ufeful to them ; honourable, becaufe they are fpecified in all the public writs, 
in all the orders or advertifements which they publith to the people ; for ex. 
ample, «1 ——, firft mandarin of fuch a town, honoured with tix (or twelve) 
marks of my diligence, by order of the viceroy, my fuperjor, acquaint the nos 
bility, the literati, and the people, that,” &c. They are ufeful to them, becaufe, 
if they bave committed fome flight fault, inlead of depriving them of their 
office, the governors only erafe from the catalogue one or more of thefe ho- 
nourable marks, 

But as there are honourable marks, to recompenfe fuch aétions as deferve a 
flight reward ; fo there are marks of lazinefs and negligence, to punifh thofe 
who are guilty of flight faults. Thefe confit in depriving the mandarin of a 
{mall part of the falary he receives from the emperor ; for example, when a man- 
darin has committed a flight fault, if he has marks of diligence, they are effaced : 
if he has none, they deprive him of one, two, or more months falary, which 
goes tothe emperor. If a viceroy, or any great mandarin, has prefented a me- 
morial concerning any affair, if he is mi(taken in a letter, it he has omitted 
fome words, if he has ufed an improper or obfcure expreflion, or if what he fays 
is not clearly underftood, the emperor remits the memorial to a tribunal, which 
judges of thefe negligences. ‘This tribunal examines, judges, and prefents iis 
fentence to the emperor, which generally confifts, according to the law, in 
depriving this viceroy of three and fometimes fix weeks falary. The emperor 
either abiolutely fubfcribes the judgment in thefe terms, ** I approve of this 
determination,” or he fays, ‘* I for this time grant, that he fhall not be de- 
prived of his falary, but let his memorial be sent back to him to render him 
more attentive for the future.” 

Six months after a robbery has been committed in any part of a province, 
the viceroy enquires whether the robber is taken. If he is not, ke informs the 
court, that on fucha night one robber, or more, entered into the houfe of fuch 
a merchant; that fuch of the mandarinsof the people, and fuchof the manda- 
yins of war, are ipeciaily obliged by their charge, to hinder robberies, and to 
fearch for robbers; thatin fix months, the rebber has not been taken, and that 
thefe mandarins ought, therefore, according to the law, to be deprived of fix 
months falary. The fovereign court examines this reprefentation, and makes a 
report of it to the emperor, who fubfcribes it: at Canton, for inftance a place 
four hundred leagues from court, if a prifoner breaks the prifon, and faves 
himfelf, this fag is communicated to the emperor, as weil as the affairs of the 
firft confequence ; and the mandarin who has the charge of the prifoners, is de- 
prived of fome months falary, and has orders to feck for the prifoner till he 
find him: if, however, it can be proved, that there has beencollufion, he will 
be broke, and fubjeéted to a corporal punifhment. If a prifoner dies of any 
difeafe in the prifon, before the officer calls the phyfician to give him remedies, 
the court being apprifed of it, deprives him of three months falary, and often the 
firft governor of the town is deprived of his falary for the fame time. It is the 
fault of the fuperior, fay they: if he went often, eccording to his duty, to vifit 
the prifons, the fubaltern officers would not be fo negligent, nor fo cruel to fick 
prifoners. But if thefe officers had fome marks of diligence, the court, after 
having agreed, that, according to the law, fuch a mandarin ought to be deprived 
of fix weeks falary, yet becaufe he had formerly obtained fuch a number of 
maiks of diligence, they only efface two or three of thele honourable points, 
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HERE is always found aconftant refemblance between the genius an@ 
natural complexion of each people, and the language they fpeak. Thus 
the Greeks, a polite, but voluptuous nation, had a language pe feétly fuitable, 
full of delicacy and fweetnels. The Romans, who feemed only born to coms 
mand, had a language noble, nervous, and auguft; and their defcendants the 
Italians, are funk into foftnefs and effeminacy, which is as vifible in their lan- 
guage as their manners. The language of the Spaniariis is full of that gravity 
and haughtinefe of air, which makes the diftinguithing character of that people. 
The Frenth, who have infinite vivacity, have a language that runs extremely 
brifk and lively. And the Englith, who are naturally blunt, thoughtful, and 
of few words, have a language exceedingly fhort, concife, and fententious. 
The Spaniards feem to place the noblene(s and gravity of their language 
in the number of fyllables, and the welling of words; and fpezk lefs to be 
underftood than admired. Theirterms are big and fonorous, their expreflions 
haughty and boifterous, and pomp and oftentation run through all they fay. 
Their language cannot paint « thought to the life; it always magnifes it, of. 
ten diftorts it, and does nothing if it does not exceed nature. The Italian 
does not {well up things to that degree; bot it adorns and embellifhes them fl 
more ; yet thefe ornaments and embellifhments are not real beauties. The Eta 
Italian expreffions, thus rich and brilliant, are like thofe faces covered with 


patch and paint, which make a fine thow, but the finery is all deceit. : i 
The French language (as fome of their authors exprefs themfelves) is fimple, an 
without lowne(/s ; bold, without indecency ; elegant and florid, without affecta- i 


tion ; harmonious, without {welling ; majeitic, without pride ; delicate, without ’ 
foftnefs ; and ftrong, without roughnefs. ‘% 

Though as tothe poiats of ftrength and majefty, the French muft give way a 
to the Englith ; which in thefe, as well as in copioufnels and expreflion, ex- oe 
ceeds molt of the living langeages, as far as it comes behind fome of them in k i 
faoothneis and delicacy ; of all the modern languages, the French is allowed to Ht 
be the moft clear and fit for philofophical, critical, and polite fubje@s: the 4 
mot chafte and referved in its dition ; and the moft judicious and fevere in 
its ornaments. But of all others, the Englifh is the moit open, honsi, and 
undefigning ; it will not bear double meanings, nor can it palliste or hide non- 
fenfe ; bad fenfe and good Englifh being things inconfiftent.—With all its 
fublimity, it is gay and pleafant on occafion ; but its gaiety is ftill moderated and 
; reftrained by good fenfe; it hates exceflive ornaments, ani for the greater fim- 
plicity, as fome fay, would almoft choofe to go naked; it never dreiles 
more than decorum or neceffity requires. 

The Spanish refernbles thofe rivers, whofe waters are always fwelling, and 
always muddy and turbulent; that never keep long within their channels, but 
are ever overflowing, and their overflowings ever noify and precipitate. 

The Italian is like thofe pleafing rivulcts that purl agreeably among the 
ftones, and glide in meanders through meadows full of flowers. The French 
refembles one of thofe beautiful ftreams that run brifkly, but at the fame time, 
fmoothly and equally, without much noife or much depth. —The Engiith, like 
the Nile, preferves a majefty even in its abundance ; its waters roll rapidly, not- 
withftanding their depth; it never roars but when its banks are too narrow, 
nor overflows without enriching the foil. The Latin is the commor mother of 
the three former ; but the daughters have very different genius and inclinitions. 
The Spanith is an haughty dame, that piques herielf on her quality, and loves 
excefs and extravagincy in every thing. The I:alian, a coquette, full of fine 
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airs ; always appearing dreffed, and taking all occafions of fhowing her finery, 
to be admired being all the aims at. The French, an eafy prude, that has her 
share of modefty and difcretion ; but on occafion can lay them both afide. The 
Englihh is of a more mafculine temperament ; it is not only of a different fa- 
mily from the other, but feems of a different fex too, Its virtues are thofe of a 
snan ; indeed it is the produét of a colder climate; and rougher people, and its 
features may be fomewhat coarter than that of its neighbours, but its faculties 
are more extenfive, its conduét more ingenuous, and its views more noble. 


—~@2]2e>-— 


Produfions and commerce of Germany. From Zimmerman’s political furvey of 
ihe prefent flate of Europe. 


ROM the advantageous fituation and the great extent of Germany, from 

the various appearance of the foil, the number of its mountains, forefts, 

and large rivers, we mult naturally expeé&, and we aétually find, an extraordi- 
navy variety and vaft plenty of ufeful produ&s. The northern, and chiefly the 
north -eaft parts, furnifh many forts of peltry, as fkins of foxes, bears, wolves, 
{quirrels, lynxes, wild cats, boars, &c. the fouthern parts produce excellent 
vines and fruits; the middle provinces great plenty of corn, cattle, and mine- 
rals, Mines have been explored in. Germany from the ¢avlieft times ; and the 
riches derived from them were in a great meafure the caufe and fupport of the 
former celebrated trade of the Venetians. ‘The Hartz-mountains, in Lower 
Saxony, contain gold, filver, copper, lead, iron, zinc, cobalt, vitriol, fulphur, 
and other minerals > gold, however, is found only in the lower Hartz, to the 
amount of fome hundred ducats ; filver is coined annually in the upper Hartz, to 
the amount of 600,000, or, according to other ftatements, 655,000 dollars : and 
the value of all the minerals of the Hartz amounts to near double that fum. ‘The 
mountains of upper Saxony are flill richer ; they have yielded not lefs than 
34,000 lbs. of filver annually ; and the famous Saxon cobalt, chiefly ufed ‘in 
making the blue colour called fmalte, is reckoned to be nearly equal in value to 
the above quantity of filver. The quantity of ivon and lead Germany fupplies, is 
extraordinary : the iron- works and founderies of Smalkaiden, Iferlohe, Herzberg, 
Solingen, &c. are very little inferior to the iron- works in England. Hefle caftle 
as well as Hefle Darmftadt, the principalities of Naflau, and fome neighbouring 
provinces abound in copper, iron, and lead, The Palatinate is remarkable for 
jts minerals, chiefly for its quick-filver, of which Deuxponts alone produces 
50,000 lb. a year. The minerals of the provinces belonging to the houfe of Au- 
ftria, the value of which is remarkably great, and thofe of the Pruflian provinces 
are not here fpoken of. Salt is found in Germany in fuch abundance and fo great 
purity, as in few other countries. The falt-works of Salzbourg, in the circle of 
Bavaria, are immenfe; the Durnberg yields annually 759,o0olb. I fhall not 
dwell upon thofe of Swabia, of Allendorf, Naupheim, Hall in upper Saxony, 
Creuzanach, Schoenebeck, which are perhaps the greateft falt-works that ei- 
ther now are or ever were: but I muft not omit to take notice, that the beft 
or pureft falt we know of is that of Lunenburg, in the Hanoverian domini- 
ons. The articles of lefs ufe, as for inttance, topazes, garnets, emeralds, cryf- 
tals, do not deferve any particular mention; but the fine clay of upper and lower 
Saxony, of Heffe, and the Palatinate, forms a very confiderable obje& of com- 
merce, as it is ufed in making the porcelaine of Drefden, Berlin, Furftenberg, 
Frankenthal, &c. fuperior to all other forts of porcelaine, except that of Japan 
and China. Pitcoal is found in Silefia, in the circles of Burgundy, and of 
Weftphalia, and in Heffe, The {mall bifhopric of Liege exports annually to the 
value of near 100,000 ducats. In other parts, plenty of fuel is fupplied by the 
borefts, The mineral waters of Gernmay are in high repute, and prove confide. 
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rable articles of trade. The ele&torate of Treves gains 80,000 floring annually by 

that of Seltze ; the prince of Waldeck 40,000 dollars by that of Pyrmont. The 
fpa waters produce a revenue of 60,000 dollars ; and thofe of Aix la Chapelle, 
Wifbaden, the Sohlangenbath, Embs, Rehberg, &c. fums proportioned to their 
reputation and their falutary effe&ts. There are in Germany exceeding fine ma- 
terials for building ; the mountains near the Rhine furnith the beft bataltes, and 
other ftrong and uleful forts of lava, the greateft part of which is fold to the 
Dutch ; the mountains of Saxony and Franconia contain excellent granite, por- 
phyry, and marble quarries. . 

Notwithitanding the northerly fituation of Germany, vines profper in the great- 
eft part of it, viz. in both the circles of the Rhine, Swabia, Franconia, Upper: Sax- 
ony, Weftphalia, Bohemia, and Aultria. Among the German wines, thote of the 
Rhine and Swabia claimthe firft rank ; the beft forts are that of Hochheim, com. 
monly called old hock; that of Johannefburg, Rudefheim, and Bacharach, &c. 
Excellent fruits are found in great abundance in the fouthern provinces ; thus, for 
inftance, Lankheim, a fmall village in the circle of the Rhine, fells fometimes, 
in one year, dried plumbs to the amount of 50,000 florins, The apples of 
Leipzic, are aconfiderable article of exportation. Tobacco is cultivated in 
Jarge quantities: the Palatinate, for inftance exports to the amount of 800,000 
florins annually ; Baireuth 50,000 wt. of the fame article. The richeft corn 
countries are both Saxonies, Holftein, Mecklenburg, Bavaria, and Pomerania : 
Flax and hemp are produced chiefly in lower Saxony, Weltphalia, and Silefia. 
The great value of this branch of trade is too well known to need any particular 
mention. The greateft trading towns of Germany are, at prefent, in general, 
the imperial cities, Hamburg, Lubeck, Bremen, Frankfurt on the Main: none of 
them a feaport town; yet they are fituated on large rivers, and the three fir 
not far from the fea. Formerly thefe three cities commanded, in a great mea- 
fure the trade of all Europe, while they were at the head of the famous Hanfe- 
atic league; and though their prefent power and opulence is no longer equal 
to their inane ' in former ages, they (till may be confidered as the greatett fac. 
tories or emporiums of Germany. A confiderable inland trade is carried on at 
the fairs of Leipzic, Branfwic, Frankfurt on the Oder, and Frankfurt on the 
Main. As to the national induftry, I thall obferve, that there are fcarcely any 
articles of trade, convenience, and luxury not manufactured in Germany. If 
the Germans are inferior to the Englith in the manufactures of cloth, hard. 
ware, and in the articles of luxury, the caufes muft perhaps entirely be looked 
for in the political fituation of this country: the great number of princes, the 
variety of the forms of government, the different intereits and mutual jealoufy 
of the petty ftates, are great checks on the commerce and profperity of the 
whole. The great number of courts require large fums of money, which might 
be appropriated to ufeful purpofes, and the encouragement of induftry ; they 
keep up a predile&tion for a courtand military lite among the nobility and gen- 
try, and a contempt for the empioyments of a tradefman and a manufaSturer. 
The jealoufy of furrounding neighbours can greatly confine the market of a 
fmall country, whofe induftry is greater than thers, and the difficulty of ob- 

taining their concurrence in meafures of general utility, is fi equently the caufe 
why there are fo few canals and good roads, to facilitate travelling and inland 
trace. 
—Pa 2B 22a 2a 

Odfervations on blindne/s, and on the employment of the oiber fenfes to fupply the 
lofs of fight. By mr. Bew. From memoirs of the literary and philofopbical soci 

ety of Manchefer. Concluded from page 60. 
Y the nice diftin@tion of touch and found, the blind man not only acquires 
knowledge with refpect to perfors 2nd fituations—is not only waracd 
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from danger, and excited to pleafure; but, hy means of thefe delicate faculties, 
he is enabled to conceive many of the vifual qualities of bodies, and to dif. 
tinguith them with certain precifion, I do not mean to infer, that ablind maz 
annexes the fame ideas to vifual qualities, as are excited in the minds of thofe 
who are poffeited of the perfect faculty of fight. Lonly with to obferve, that 
he forms a general conception of thew charaéters, by the analogy which he 
finds they bear to qualities he is acquainted with, by means of his other fenfes. 
Thus, for example, if we prefeat a violet to him, and demand of bim what 
ideas he has of its qualities ; he will be able to aulwer with great precifion re- 
fpeéting its fine!l, Xc. which, ae well as the name of the violet, are foft, {weet, 
and pleaing. But, with regard to the colour, he will be wholly unable to con- 
ceive any idea of it, except what takes place from very diitant analogies: the 
plaintive melody of the flute, the foft {moothneis ot furfaces, &c. In like 
manner, by appolite affociitions, he may compare the intenfe colour of fcar- 
let to the glow of a furnace, the nofe of a trumpet, or the odour of aroma. 
ties; becaule they feverally affeét his fenies with intenfe excitements. 

But whatever amazing information the fenies of hearing and touch may af- 
ford the blind; thele powers would, neverthiciefs, be tranhent and ineffeétual, 
were not the impreflions and ideas they excite in the mind, preferved and ma- 
tured by the afliftance of the memory. It is chiefly by the affiftance of the 
memory, that the blind acquire the exquifite advanteges derived from the 
other fenfes. In this re(pect, providential benevolence feems to have determined 
the greateft compeniation for the fevere deprivation of the fenfe of fight. The 
foul of the blind man, undiftracted by the never-ceafing variety which 1s always 
prefent to the organs of vifion, when awake, purfues its internal perceptions 
and contemplations with unconfounded ferenity. The blind, unlettered pro- 
jeSor of roads could reply to me, when I expreffed myfelf furprifed at the 
accuracy of his difcrimmations, ** that there was nothing furprifing im the 
matter; you fir,’ {ays he, * can have recourfeto your eye fight, whenever you 
want to fee or examine any thing; whereas I have only my memory to truft 
to. There is one advantage, however,” he remarked, ** that I poffels ; the rea- 
dinefs with which you view an object at pleafure, prevents the necefficy of 
fixing the ideas of it deeply in your mind, and the inprefhions, in general, be- 
come quickly obliterated. Oo the contrary, the information d pofle's, beng 
acquired with greater difficulty, is, on that very account, fo firmly fixed on the 
memory, as to be almoft indelible.” Such, indeed, is the wonderful mfluence 
refulting from the union of exercife, and habit, on the tacuines of the blind, 
that the permanency of their knowledge, in a great mealure, compenfates for 
the labour required in its attainment ! 

The inttantancous tacility, with which, by the aid of fight, we are sbie to 
afcertain the pect liarities of any place we (urvey, and the eale with which we 
review and recagnize them, renders dependence on the memery, to us lefs ne- 
ecffary. For inttance, the dimenfions of the apartment I fit in—the furniture, 
&c. will, by the organs of vilion, be mmediately prefented to the mind of any 
ftranzer, who may call on me, fo thar he'will be abic, in a moment, to recolleA& 
the whole, whenever he repeats his vifit, to the fame place. This kind of in- 
formation can only be acquired by the blind mar, in conieguence of the mot 
patient attention. He is to be led round the teveral parts of the room, his fin. 
ger conducted to the furfaces of the furniture, pctures, Wc. before he can 
Pp fibly torm any idea with refpe& to the place. But when, by means of the 
perceptions of touch, and a neccflary degree of information, he conceives a re - 
guier tram of di tinguifhing ideas, his mand affocistes them with fuck tenacity, 
that he ieliom has occafion to repeat his enquiries. 

It is this accurate and retentive power of the memory, that enables the 
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blind mathematician to make exrd calculations and roferenees , to work pro- 
biems in algebra, and im infinite ferves, to comcciwe, with precition, the diff r. 
ent eff-&s that bodes mull produce to the igh’, by thew bang orerer ov far. 
ther off—by their moving ta a Araght of im an obuque lime; and that duredte 
his mvefiigation wih reipect to the principles of projettion, and the varius 
rules of peripective, 

It mut here be remarked, that though the bhed man moy conceive the pro- 
perties of figure and ex'enfon with certaim accuragy y yet it does not fol ow 
that he woult be able to diftiogusth Vhem, with 7 
pravided that faculty were ummediately bellowed on hen. On rary, the 


iame certainty, SW vrhen, 


quefiion farted by mr. Molineun®, was fowed te prove exactly ae that p> dele. 
pher expecte!, im the extraordinary cale ef a blind youth, whom mr. Chetel 
den had the good fortune to bring to ight, by comememg, «ft thuetten yeare of 
age. Ths young man at hus frit teeling the impreffiors of of pets on the or- 


gans of vifion, umagined every thing he law tovebe! bee eves, nor was he 
abic to tifctiamnate one ob from another, however [ferent ther forme. When 
things that were before known to him by touching, etre prefentedd to Lio, he 
canhdered them attertively im order to recognize them: but on av n he fele 
himfelf contuicd, trom the muititade of obyects that vedeu for adaile a, ard 
the whole was invoived im obicurity. It appears, the: ef re, from | showe fadt, 
as well as from a due examination of the fuby 4, that thee, who make ule of 
ther eyes, for the fic time, fee oniy furtaces trai c.sonrsy and bave fe h« 
ception of the wilible effects of ing ht and pr Meron, en's they leare ot from ee 
persence. Ir fact, sf we carefully attend to the operation of own mond, we 
fhall find that the wil se appearsnces of obetts are fet ; : at 4 
to, unicis we are empoyed im deuseating thot ts. Lhe » * appearance 
of things is vareed according to the diredtvon of the ight, the pote smal the 
diflance, with refpedt to the bebolde: yet, 98 we are cos s, from 
experience, of the wentity, the real Gyure os concerved um ite actual property, 
and the viible or peripective appearance es Gomucered only a8 & bgn 
€ation. 

The accurate painter 1s well aware ef this opersten of the , and, o. 
lineating his objedéta, am! releving them eda ' ond 1 
18 Carciuly attent ve to avon form ope , tare ' . ‘ e 
the premiers. The effedt pre ect by a «© : petture, 
evinces the actwsi pprerance of bee; +, é t ' e~, onl 
the impreflions they mud make ' Hearne of hgh, ‘ pre 
vious to the inBuenec of + Srl g* oe j » 
tt:, Who emerts * metative powers of me art, ¢ , . “* t 
mHrny ciaw the eu’ une of ? ? fr, aod « i ‘ * 
wnge € BBIUre iy ci pias * ‘su t ~, sref 
then proceeds to deiemiuat: smd adept his ‘, a8 e fig ) reath, 
adering 'O the (anv ets les no w ,t™ ?. sf ; ' mn, 
we mentored, wes atccstied to f ,@ “eo . i . ‘ t> 
him, with his finger, thet theq | t ' : ' a ' / 
ie pre bemte Thu, a5 eel a 4 sf , 

the relembiarce, @ ‘ ’ . : ‘ 
pou fed ot vie » Ler ts i ; ‘ i/ 
e@rot?. 
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It is more than probable, therefore, that the blind man has no ideas of co- 
hour, except, as has been already remarked, what are derived from a kind of 
diftant analogy, regulated by the affociating powers of the mind, and preferved 

by the memory ; and, indeed, moft of the perfons of this clafs I have converted 

with, have frankly confeffed themfelves whoily ignorant of its qualities. Nor is 

this deficiency in the forming of ideas peculiar to the fenfe of fight. A deaf man 

would be juft as much embarrafled with refpe&t to the qualities of found ; and 

the fame may be obferved withtrefpest to the other fenfes. 

In the courfe of my enquiries, however, on this fubjeét, it occurred to me, 
that I might poffibly derive fome new matter for obfervation, from the recollee- 
tion of the blind man’s perceptions while under the influence of his dreams, 
In the ufual filent hours of repofe, when the exercife of the memory is, in a 
great meaiure, fulpended—and the unfettered imagination difplays its powers 
in a very peculiar manner—lI conceived it might be poffible for the blind to ex- 
perience fome tranfient impreffions relative to vifu qualities. It is true, mr. 
Locke gives it as his opinion, ‘ that the dreams of fleeping men are made up of 
waking men’s ideas; though,” he allows * they are, for the moft part, oddly 
put together.” The impreffions of dreams, it muft be acknowledged, are too 
ficeting to admit of much inveftigation ; and our recolleftion of them is liable to 
the greateft uncertainty: yet,notwithftanding the opinion of this great philofopher, 
there are few, I am perfuaded, who have nct felt themfelves fometimes affected, 
during their dreams, in a manner which they could by no means account for, 
or reconcile with any circumftance that had previoufly taken place in real life. 
And though I have not been able to gratify my curiofity to its full extent, yet 
I have gained fufficient information to convince me, that the blind feel impref- 
fions in dreaming, in fome degree fimilac to the vifible appearances of bodies. 
A blind gentleman, with whom I have lately converfed, clearly proves to me, 
that he is confcious of the figure, though he cannot diftinguith the varieties of 
the human countenance: and from the confufed efforts he makes to explain 
himfelf, it may be perceived that he feels himfelf alarmed with new fenfations, 
that bear a ftrong relation to our ideas of light andcolour, but which he finds it 
impoffidle to defcribe, becaufe he cannot fix on any comparative idea whereby 
to explain himfelf. Thefe dreams, my intelligent friend informs me, are al- 
ways painful, and, as may naturaily be expected, the impreffions are extremely 
tranfiens and unfatisfa&tory. ; 

But itis not the blind orly, who are unable to trace the various effeéts pro- 
duced by light and colour. There are perfons whofe organs of vifion are fo 
impe feétiy formed, that they cafinot diftinguith colours, though they fee the 
objeéts perfeétly. In the philofophical tranfa&tions, we have an account of a 
man who knew no difference of colour whatever: and there is an ingenious 
perfon within the circle of our acquaintance, whole knowledge in perfpeétive, 
as well as in the other branches of natural philofophy is unquettionable ; yet 
who finds himfelf deficient in difcerning the difference of fome colours which he 
knows to exit, and which are diftinguifhable to perfe& vifion: In particular I 
think I have heard him mention that the fenfation he felt, from the colours of 
brown and green had no obvious difference, provided they were diffufed with 
equal degrees of intenfenefs. 

But thefe fpeculations, however curious and entertaining, were not the prin- 
cipal objects [ had in view, when I fat down to confider the fubieé& of blind- 
nef.. It may be remaiked, that, in the fketches relative to blind people, I have 
offered to your notice, 1 have purpofely avoided {peaking of fuchas had ever poffef- 
fed the faculty of vifion, foas to recolleét it with any degree of accuracy : and I have 
beenthe more particular in my account of dr. Moyes, and the blind projeétor of 
roads, becaufe I bad an opportunity of availing myfelf of immediate information 
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from them with refpeét to fuch peculiarities as it was not in my power to derive 
from the writings et the few authors who have treated on this fabje&. In tracing 
the progrefs,and marking the degrees of perfection, to which the mett celebrated 
blind people have carried the exertions of the other fenfes to fupply the lots of 
fight ; I was perfuaded, that farther obfervations and difcoveries might be made, 
whieh might be applied to advantage in the education of blind children; and 
alfo in rendering more perfect the different inventions that have already been 
devifed, in order to facilitate their information, and the means of their improve- 
ment: and I flattered myfelf, that thefe thatters would be deemed ‘ufficiently 
important, to engage the attention of the icarned members of this fociety. In- 
ftances too frequently occur, that moft powerfully call for the generofity and 
compafhon of mankind: and though our abilities rarely arrive at the divine 
perfeétion of giving fight to the blind, we fhall always experience a confeious 
benevolent fatisfa¢tion, in miniftering to their knowledge, their convenience, 
and happine(s. 
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Curious ebfervations and experiments on digefticn. Fram Spalanzani's differta- 
trons on the matural b:flory of animals and vegetables. 


R. Hunter, one of the beit Englifh anatomitts of the prefent age, fre- 
quently found in the dead bodies which he opened, that the great curva- 
ture of the ftomach was coniiderably eroded, and fometimes ertirely diffolved, 
In the former cafe, the edges of the wound were as foftas halt-digetted food, 
and the contents of the ftomach had got into the cavity of the abdomen. He 
obferves, that fuch a wound could not have exilted in life, as it had no connex- 
ion with the difeafe, and more frequently appeared in perfons who died violent 
deaths. In order to difcover the caufe of this phenomenon, he examined the 
fiomichs of various animals, both immediately and fome time after death. In 
feveral, he obferved the fame appearance. Hence he thought he was enabled to 
aflign the caufe. He fuppoles the folution to be owing to a eontinuance of di- 
geftion after death, and that the gaftic fluid is capable of ciffoiving the fto- 
mach, when it has loft its vital principle. From this difcovery he inters, that 
digeftion neither depends on the a&tion of the ftomach nor on heat, but on the 
gattric juices, which he confiders as the true menftruum of the food. 

Whfen mr. Hunter's thort but fenfible paper came te my hands, I was en- 
gaged in experiments on digeftion. I had difcovered the primary importance 
of the gaftric Quid in this proceis, and that it acts out of the body, thitis to 
fay, in the dead body. I knew alfo, that after death, this flutd iffues from the 
coats of the flomach. From thefe data I had little difficulty in believing the 
fact related by the Englith anatomift, and adopting his explanation of it: ne- 
verthelefs it was proper to repeat the experiment. Being unprovided with hu- 
man fubje&ts, I had recourle to animals. Some were opened {oner, and others 
Jater after death ; but among the numbers I infpe&ted, not one had its greot cur- 
vature diffolyed or*viuch eroded. I fay, much eroded, becaute I hare ottea teen 
a little erofion, efpecially in different fifhes, in which, when I had cleaved the 
ftomach of its contents, the internal coat wes wanting. The injury was always 
confined to the inferior part of the ftomach. If thefe fas are fivourable to mr, 
Hunter, a great number are againft him.!/ They do not however de(troy his obfer- 
vations : mine are only negative, but his are pofitive: and we know, thata thou- 
fand of the former do not deftroy a fingle one of the latter, providedit is well 
afcertained. I have no reafon to diftruft mr. Hunter ; tor his paper has the 
air of ingenuoufnels and ¢andour, which ufually accompanies truth. 

The iil fuccefs of ny experiments did not induce me to abandon t! e idea of 
 digeftion after death; it only led me to confider it in another point of view. 
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If it be true, faid I to myfelf, that the gaftric fluid exerts its a€tion after death, 
it mutt produce fome folution of the food. Then let an animal be fed, and im. 
mediately killed ; after fome time let it be opened; and let us fee whether the 
food has been at al digetted. I determined to bring this obvious inference to 
the teft of experiment, 1 therefore kept a raven faiting feven hours, in order to 
empty its ftomach, and then fet before it an hundred and fourteen grains of 
beef, which were immediately eaten, and mutt have paffed ito the ftomach, as 
this bird has no crop. I thea killed it, and, as it was winter, put it into a 
ftove, where it was left fix hours. Suppoting this to be a (ufficient time for the 
galiric fluid to exert its a¢tion, Topened the ftomach, and found the flefh in the 
fo llores ftate. It was impregnated with gaftric flu:d, and was become tender ; 
the colour was changed to a pale red, and the furface had a bitter tafte, while 
the internal parts retained the tafte of flefh. After the gaftric fluid was wiped 
away, it weighed only fifty-two grains : : it had therefore loft above half its 
weight in oa | hours, or, what amounts to the fame thing, was above half di- 
getted. The pylorus, and the duodenum for about an inch, were occupied 
b, an 2fi coloured mucus, which mutt have been the diffolved part of the flefh, 
At thefametime I gave another ravea, that had, in like manner, been kept 
fafling feven hours, an equal quantity of fleth, and killed it in two hours and 
a quaiter. My view was to obferve the difference between what had lain fix 
hours in the dead, and two and a quarter in the living ftomach, and it was very 
great; for in this latter cafe the Acth was totally diffolved, except a little cel- 
lular tubftance, which I have found to be always longer in being digefted than 
the muicular fibres ; the mucus was the fame as before, only in larger quantity, 
and occupied more of the duodenum. Thefe two experiments, compared toge- 
ther, prove two things, firft, that digeftion continues after death ; and fecondly, 
that it is then far Jefs confiderable, than ia the living animal, though, in the 
prefent inftance, the heat of the ftove, which was about 100°*, muft have pro- 
moted it nota jittle. The heat of the living raven did not exceed 30°F. 
Another defd raven waskept five hours in the fame flove, after I had forced 
two dead lampreys, weighing together an hundred and twelve grains, down 
its throat. One lay in the aefophazus ; the other had reached the ftomach, and 
was completely decompofed, while the former was indeed entire, but foft and 
flaccid. This accident proves, that the gaftric fluid is capable of producing a 
fenfible decree of digeftion, at a time when the cefophageal juices are inert. 
Thefe experiments were made in winter. I determined to repeat them the 
next fummer ; becaufe then I could expofe the dead animals to a greater heat. 
Accordingly, in thit feafon, fome bruilted veal was given to two ravens, which 
were immediately killed, and left feven hours in a window expofed to the fun, 
Exch raven had eaten fixty eight grains of fieth, of which there was not an 
atom left entire : it was all diff ‘Ived i into the ufual gelatenous pula, and the greater 
part had paffed through the pylorus. 

Thefe facts, I think, decifively prove, that animals, at Jeaft the fpecies jut 
mestioncd, continue to digeft after death. If we confider the matter rigoroufly, 
it will be proper to obviate a difficulty that may be ftarted. However careiul 
we aretokill the enimal immediately after it has-fwallowed food, it is certsin, 

that there wil! be a fhort interval between the time the food gets into the fo. 
mach and the death of the animal, and th-t the gaftric fluids a&t upon it during 
this interval. Moreover, after death they will a& for fome time juft as in life, 
fince the vital heat is not inftantly extinguifhed. The digetion, therefore, ob- 


NOTES. 


* Two hundred fifty feven deg. Fale, ther, 
+ One hundred nine and a half ditto. 
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ferved in dead animals, may, if not entirely, at Jeaft in part, be produced 
by the gattric fluid acting during life, and a thort time after death. 

Nothing could be more eafy than toafcectain the juttnefs of this fufpicion 5 
fince we have only to thrult a little feod into the ftumach of a dead and coid 
animal, and obferve the confequence. I made the experiment upona raven that 
had been dead an hour, and had now only the temperature of the atmoiphere. 
Forty-two grains of beef, cut into pieces, were forced into the ttomach, which 
was opened after the bird had lain fever hours expoled to the luv. Aud here, 
inttead of pieces of folid fleth, I found only the uiual pulpy mals, partly 1 the 
ftomach and partly in the duodenum, The folution was theretore «tfected by 
the gaftric fluid, independently of the powers of life. (Ts be continued.) 


—22@e@eoa-— 
REPUBLICAN DISTRIBUTION -OF CITIZENS, 
A PERFECT theory on this fubje&t would be ufcful, not becaufe it could 


be reduced to practice by any plan of legiflation, or ought tobe attempts 
ed by violence on the will or property of individuals; but becaufe it would be 
a monition againft empirical experiments by power; anda model, to which the 
free choice of occupations by the people, might gradually approximate the or- 
der of focicty. 

The belt diftribution is that which would moft favour health, virtue, intelli- 
gence, and competency 10 the greateft number of citizens. It is needlefs to 
add to thefe objects, liberty and fafety. The firlt is preluppoled by them. The 
laft muft refult trom them. 

The life of the hufbandman is pre-erninently fuited to the comfort and hap- 
pinefs of the individual. Health, the firft of bletlings, isan appurtenance of his 
property and his employnient. Virtue, the health of the foul, is another part 
of his patrimony, and no lefs favoured by his fituation. Intelligence may be cul- 
tivated in this as well as in any other walk of life. If the mind be lefs fuicep. 
tible of polith in retirement thanin a croud, it is more capable of profound and 
comprehenfive efforts. Is it more ignorant of fome things? It has a compen- 
fation in its ignorance of others. Competency is more univerlally the lot of 
thofe who dweil in the country, when liberty is at the fame time their lot. The 
extremes both of want and of wafte have other abodes. "Tis not the country 
that peoples either the bridewells or the bedlams. Theie manfions of wretched- 
nefs are tenanted from the diftreffes and vices of overgrown cities. 

The condition, to which the bleflings of life are moitt denied, ts that of the 
failor. His healthis continually affuled, and his {pan thortened, by the ftormy 
element to which he belongs. His virtue, at no time aided, is occafionally 
expofed to every fcene that can poifon it. His mind, like his body, is impri- 
foned within the bark thattran{ports him. ‘Though traver fing and circumnavi- 
gating the globe, he fees nothing but the fame vague objects of nature, the fame 
monotonous occurrences in ports and docks; and at home in his veffel, what 
new ideas can fhoot from the unvaried ufe of the ropes and the rudder, or from 
the {uciety of comrades as ignorant as himlelf? In the fupply of his wants he 
often feels a fcarcity, feldom more than a bare futtenance ; and it his ultimate 
profpects do notembitter the prefent moment, it is becauie he never louks be- 
yond it. How unfortunate, that in the intercourfe, by which nations are en- 
lightened and refined, and their means of fafety extenced, the immediate agents 

fhould be diftinguifhed by the hardeft condition of humanity ! 

The great interval between the two extremes, is, with a few exceptions, fil- 
Jed by thofe who work the materials furnifhed by the earth in its natural or cule 
tivated ftate. 

Itis fortunate in general, and particularly for this country, that fo much of 
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the ordinary and moft effential confumption, takes place in fabrics which can 
be prepared in every family, and which conititute indeed the natural ally of 
agriculture. The former is the work within doors, as the latter is without ; and 
each being done by hands or at times, that cun be fpaved from the other, the 
mott is made of every thing. 

The clais of citizens who provide at once their own food and their own rai- 
ment, may be viewed as the moft truly independent and happy. They are more : 
they are the bet bafis of public liberty, and the ftrongeit bulwark of public 
fafety. It follows, that the greater the proportion of this clafs to the whole fo- 
ciety, the more free, the more independent, and the mere happy, muit be the 
fociety itlelf. 

In appreciating the regular branches of manufaéturing and mechanical induf- 
try, their tendency muft be compared with the principles laid down, and their 
merits graduated accordingly. Whatever is leait favourable to vigour of body, 
to the faculties of the mind, or to the virtues or the utilities of life, inftead of 
being forced or foftered by public authority, ought to be feen with regret, as 
long as occupations morefriendly to huwian happinefs, lic vacant, 

The feveral profeflions of more elevated pretenfions, the merchant, the law- 
yer, the phyfician, the philofopher, the divine, form a certain proportion of every 
civilized fociety, and readily adjult their numbers to its demands and its cir- 
cumftances. Philadelphia, March 3. 


—@a2s= 2s— 
ON CLOVER SEED. 


N Concord there is one farmer who raifed, laft year, fifty-two buthels and 
one peck of clover feed from thirteen acres, and fold it at £.4 105. per 
buthel, which amounted to £.235 5s. and another twelve buthels off fix acres— 
and a third twenty buthels off a few acres, but have not heard the number ; 
befides many leffer quantities, and all fowed on their wheat and alfo many 
tons of hay the firftcrop. I f:w the fix acres, and think there was nearly two 
tons an acre. Two of the plantations I have known near fifty years, and 
formerly they could hardly raife their own bread, They have very little natu- 
ral meadow, and have ufed much platter of Paris ; but by fowing clover, their 
Jand is fo much improved, that their crops of wheat are now very good. They 
have much feed yet in the chaff, to fow for themfelves. 


Wilmington, 1fi. mo. 27th, 1792. AN OLD FARMER. 
——S 2S 2a-——— 
FEMALE HEROTI S M. 


VERY extraordinary circumftance arrefted the attention of the legifla- 
A ture of Maffachufetts, at their late feffion. A petition was prefented by a 
mrs. Deborah Gannett, who ferved with reputation, as a foldier, three years 
in the army of the united ttates, and received an honourable diicharge there- 
from, This extraordinary womsan enlifted as a male, by the name of Robert 
Shartliff; and as fuch did her duty without a ftain on her virtue or honour. 
She only prays, in her petition, for the payment of her arrears ; but fubmits 
the circumftances of her fervices to the confideration of the legiflature: and 
from the feelings which appeared on the occafion, expreflive of a defire to re- 
ward heroifin like hers, there is no room to doubt that a compenfatioa will be 
granted, adequate to her fervices, and honourable to the government, 
Several members corroborated the facts ftated in the petition, 
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On funding the debts of the united fates. 


Y way of anfwer to thole defigning and reftlefs men who are conftantly 
finding fault, and endeavouringto prejudice the public mind againft the 
meafures of the general government, and particularly that of funding the na- 
tional debt ; I beg leave to ftate the following facts, which,in my humble opi- 
nion, fpeck louder than volumes of effays. 

1. Almoft every ftate in the union had a funding fyem previous to the one 
adopted by congrefs; and all paid at legft fix, and fome feven per cent. per 
annum, on the whole fum, and moftly by a land tax. 

2. From an opinien that congrefs did not do juftice to the creditors, the le- 
giflatures of many of the ftates have undertaken to make up the difference on 
what is called the deferred and three per cent. ftocks, 

Thefe things are fo plain, they need no comment ; and it mutt be acknow~- 
ledged by every refle&ting mind, that much lefs evil can arife to fociety, from a 
debt which circulates at par, than from one that flies about in a ftate of depie- 
ciation, like emiffions of paper money, the proper food of {peculators. 

CANDOR. 


—S 2s @—_—— 
Tas FTReAR OF PIT Y. 
Exprefion of compaffion at a card table. 


—— C'O mifs Heftic died this morning of a confumption.—She was ne 
more than feventeen, a fweet girl !— 
Ah! is the dead !—Poor thing ! What's trumps ? 
— The man is dead, my dear, whom we employed to clear the mouth of that 
well behind our houfe, and which he fell into 
: Is he ? I thought he could not recover.—Play a /pad?, ma'am. 
—There were upwards of a thoufand killed in the lait engagement in the Eaft 
Indies.—How many childlefs parents are now in forrow ! 
Ah! many indeed—The odd trick is our’s. 
The captain is now reduced to {uch poverty, that I am told it would be cha- 
rity to fend his family a joint of meat— 
That's hard—IJ have mot a heart indeed, fir. 
—He fell on his head, and has been delirious ever fince—and the phyficians 
have no hopes that he will recover the ufe of his reafon— 
Oh! I recollect, he rode again& fomeboly !—Play a /pade, if you please. 
—The pro{peét to the poor at prefent is dreadtul indeed—there will be a 
powerful appeal to the feelings ef the rich. 
Yes—one really gives fo much in charity—I'Ul bet you a crown on the beff 
club. 
—Pray, ma’am, have you heard of the dreadful accident which has happened 
to mrs. ———? 
What! her fon drowned! O yes—you are eight, you can call. 
—George | ma’am, George, I ain forry to fay it, put an end to his life lat 
Tuefday— 
You don’t fay fo—I had two honours in my own hand— 
Yes: and as misfortunes never come alone, his mother and fifterarein a fate 
of diftraction— ' 
Dear me! that’s bad—/ngle, double, and the rub! 


(Exvunt, counting their miney.} 
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UNIVERSAL PEACE, 
MONG the various reforms which have been offered to the world, the 
projects for univerfal peace have done the greateft honour to the hearts, 
though they feem to have done very little to the heads of their authors. Rouf- 
feav, the moft diftinguithed of thefe philanthropifts, has recommended a confe- 
deration of fovereigns, under a council of deputies, for the double purpoie of 
arbitrating external controveifies among nations, and of guaranteeing t“eir re- 
fpe&tive governments againft internal revolutions. He was aware, neither of 
the impoffibility of executing his pacific plin among governments which feel fo 
many allurements to war, nor, what is more extraordinary, of the tendency of 
his plan to perpetutte arbitrary power wherever it exilted ; and, by extinguith- 
ing the hope of one day feeing an end of oppreffion, to cut off the only fource 
of confolation remaining to the oppreffed. 

An univerfal and perpetual perce, it is to be feared, is in the catalogue of 
events, which will never exift but in the imaginations of vifionary philofo- 
phers, or in the breafts of benevolent enthufiafts. It is ftill, however, true, 
that war contains fo much folly, as well as wickednefs, that much is to be 
hoped from the progreis of reafon: and if any thing is to be hoped, every 
thing ought to be tried. ; 

Wars may be divided into two claffes; one flowing from the mere will of 
the government, the other according with the will of the fociety itfelf. 

Thofe of the firtt clafs can no otherwife be prevented ihan by fuch areforma- 
tion of the government as may identify its will with the will of the fociety. 
The proje& of Roufleaw was, confequently, as prepofterous as it was impo- 
tent. Inftead of beginning with an external application, and even precluding 
internal remedies, he ought to have commenced with, and chiefly relied on 
the latter prefcription. 

He fhould have faid, while war is to depend on thofe whofe ambition, whofe 
revenge, whoie avidity, or whole caprice may contradié the fentiment of the 
community, and yet be uncontrouled by it—while war is to be declared by 
thofe who are tofpend the public money, net ty thofe who are te pay it—by thofe 
who are to direé the public forces, not by thofe who are to fupport then—by 
thofe whole power is to be railed, not by thofe whofe chains may be rivetted, 
the difeafe mult continue to be hereditary, like the government, of which it is 
the offspring. As the firtt fteptowards a cure, the government itfelf muft be 
regenerated, Its will muft be made {ubordinate to, or rather the fame with, the 
wiilof the community. 

Had Roufferu lived to fie the conftitution of the united ftates and of France, 
his judgwent might have elfcaped the cenfure to which his project has ex pofed it. 
‘The other ciais of wars, correfponding with the public will, are lefs fuiceptible 
of remedy. There ave antidotes, neverthelefs, which may not be witheut their 
efficacy. As wors of the fi ft ciafs are to be prevented by fubjecting the will 
of the government to the will of the fociety, thofe of the fecond can only he 
controuled by fubjeéting te willof the fociety to the reafon of the fociety—by 
eitablithing permanent and conftitutional maxims of conduét, which may pre- 
vail over eccafional imprefions, and ingonfiderate purfuits. 

Here our republican phil fopher might have propofed as a maxim to lawgi- 
vers, that war fhould not enly be declared by the authority of the people, whofe 
t ils and treatures are to fupport its burdens, inftead of the government, wiich 
is to reap itstraits : but that each generation fhould be made to bear the bu: - 
den of is own was, infteadof cariving them on at the expenie of other gene- 
rations. And to give the fullett energy to this plan, he might have added, thot 
eac) ceneration fhonld not eniy bear its own burdens, but that the taxes com- 
pofing them, fhould include a due proportion of fuch as by their dire&t operas 
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tien keep the people awake, along with thofe, which being wrapped up ia 
other payments, may leave them afleep, to mifapplications of their money, 

To the objc&tion, if ftarted, that where the benefits of war defcend to fuc- 
ceeding generations, the burdens ought alfo todefcend, he might have anfwered ; 
that the exceptions could not he eatily made ; that, if attempted, they mutt be 
made by one only of the parties interefted ; that in the alternative of facrificing 
exceptions to general rules, or of converting exceptions into general rules, the 
former is the Jeffer evil; that the expenfe of neceflary wars, will never exceed 
the refources of an entire generation ; that, in fine, the objection vanifhes be- 
fore the faét, that in every nation which has drawn on pofterity for the fupport 
ef its wars, the accumulated intereft of its perpetual debts, has foon become 
more than a fufficient principal, for all its exigencies. 

Were a nation to impofe fuch reftraints on itfelf, avarice would be fure to 
calculate the expenfes of ambition ; in the equipoiie of thefe paffions, .reafon 
would be free to decide for the publie good; and an ample reward would ac- 
crue to the flate, firft, from the avoidance of ali its wars of folly; fecondly, 
from the vigour of its unwafted refources for wars of neceffity and defence. 
Were all nations to follow the example, the reward would be deuble te each ; 
and the temple of Janus might be fhut, never to be opened more. 

Had Rouffeau lived to fee the rapid progrefs of reafon and reformation, 
which the prefent day exhibits, the philanthropy which diated his project 
would find a rich enjoyment in the feene before him : and after tracing the 
paft frequency of wars to a will in the government independent of the will of 
the people—to the praétice by each generation of taxing the principal of its 
debts on future generations—and to the facility with which each generation is 
feduced into affumptions of the intereft, by the deceptive {pecies of taxes which 
pay it; he would contemplate, in a reform of every government, fubje&ting its 
will to that of the people, in a fubjeftion of each generation to the payment of 
its own debts, and in a fubftitution of a more palpable, in place of an imper- 
ceptible mode of paying them, the only hope of UNIVERSAL AND PERPE- 
TUAL PEACE, Philad. Fan. 31, 1792. 


@sS2 2=] 
MODERN IMPROVEMENTS OF STYLE, 


HIS is an age of improvement. No former period of half a century can 
boaft fuch progrefs in the liberal and mechanic arts, as we have made 
in the fhort fpaceof fifteen years. Even our language itfelf begins to aflume 
a new form, and to found in a more elevated tone, The fimplicity, precifion, 
and perfpicuity of ftyle introduced by Addifon, Pope, Srwift, apd their cotempo- 
rary writers, will probably foon be exploded for a ftyle more complex, grand, 
andfonorous. The adjeétive is more and more difufed ; and its fubftantive 
fubftituted in its place. By this change, every fentence is agreeably protraéted, 
and the found majeftically (welled, Subfantives of a Latin termination, efpeci- 
ally fuch as end in ofty, iity,,and ority, are preferred to all others ; and thele 
terminations have of late been elegantly tacked to Englith words, by which 
aid the language has taken a more learned appearance, I have lately been 
charmed beyond all exprefibility, in reading fpeeches and effays written in this 
ftyle. A lawyer, whoonce could only explain the law, now *“refeues it from 
the clouds of unintelligibility.” A patiiot, who formerly would only profé/s @ 
fuperior regard to the national interefl, now * boafts a pre-eminence of na- 
tionality of motives.”” An officer of ftate who a few years ago, would have 
been only anfaserable for bis condud? and remsveable from office, is now 
* placed under a refponfibility in his office, and is fubjeét to a 1emoveability 
from it.”’ He, whoin days of yo:e was no more than @ good companion or foci 
4792. Partl, 
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able friend, is now become a gentleman of the freeft conviviality ** and the 
moft unbounded colloquiality ;* and he always ‘* infpires hilarity into thofe who 
are fo happy as to receive him with cerdiality of affeftion and reciprocity of 
friendfhip.” . 

Examples of this kind of ftyle are become more and more frequent, efpecially 
in newfpaper publications, and there is no doubt that a people of fuch docility 
and traétability as the Americans, wiil foon acquire a facility and familiarity 
in it. I cannot pretend to have learned the ftyle myfelf ; for it is almoft be- 
yond imitability ; but every man of a tolerability or mediocrity of tafte muft 
highly relith it—for there is fuch a pompofity and fonorofity, as well as complexe 
ity and inexplicability in it, as moft agreeably exercifes the organs to utter the 
founds, and the invention to difcover the fenfe. JOCosus, 


——-Doae @-— 


[All our curious dock-walkers muft have taken notice of the fine Indian bead of 
the foip Delaware, belonging to this port. Whether it was froma late at- 

. tentive furvey of that figure (which :s a model of perfeétion in its kind) or 
Jrom what other caufe I know not, but upon my retiring to ref a few nights 
ago, I no fooner fell afleep, than I imagined myfelf flanding upon one of the 
wharves, with the carved Indian figure full in my front ; when it inflantly af= 
fumed the mien and attitude of an orator, and with a menacing frown, uttered 
the following /peech to a croud that bad collefted upon this extraordinary 
occafion.} 


“e HAVE every reafon to believe, gentlemen, that I was placed here as 

the emblem of valour, activity, perfeverance, induftry, and cunning. So 
far, therefore, have your countrymen teflified in favour of an opinion, almof 
univerfally exploded, that the inhabitants of the weftern forefts have fome af- 
finity with the human fpecies. I with they had gone a little farther, and in 
their general condu& towards our tribes, in peace and war, treated us as be- 
ings pofleffed of reafon, and pratifing fome few of the inferior virtues. Alas, 
it is too evident from their ations, thatthey place us wpon a footing, with the 
beafts of the wildernefs, and confider an Indian and a buffaloe as alike entitled 
by nature to prdperty or poffeffion. 

*« My heart bleeds within me, when I refle&t upon the wrongs of my 
countrymen, the infiguificant rank they appear to hold in the fcale of animated 
being, and their probable extirpation from the continent of America. be 

** Nature is crue] in all her works. She fucceflively deftroys not only the 
individuals of a fpecies, but at certain periods a whole clafs of a {pecies ; nay, 
even the fpecies itfelf fometimes totally difappears. This eruel mother is ne- 
verthelefs fo merciful, as, for the moft part, to bring about fuch events imper- 
eeptibly and gradually. Why then would you anticipate her defigns, and by 
every means in your power hurry us in a moment from this earth, before Na- 
ture has faid, there is an end to the children of the foreft ? 

*¢ Our habitations were once on the borders of the rivers of the ocean, and 
in the pleafant vicinity of its fhores. The fails of Columbus, and Cabot, and 
Raleigh appeared. With grief we faw your fuperior fkill, your furprifing pre- 
eminence in art, yeur machines of death, before which our arrows and darts 
were no more than the toys of children. In dread of your fuperior power, 
we retreated from the fhore to the Allegany ; from the Allegany to the Ohio; 
we have bid an everlaiting adieu to the pleafant land of Kentucky ; you have 
at length followed us over the Ohio—you meditate to drive us beyond the Mif- 
fiffippi—to the lake of the woods—to the frozen deferts of the north, and to 
the regions of darknefs and defolation. But, how unreafonable, how cruel, are 
your defigns ! Compelling us to remove farther into the forefts is the fame to 
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us as death and ruin. We muft there fight for the poffeffion of the foil, before 
we can hunt in fafety, as independent poffeffors ; and as we retreat before you, 
remember, that foes of our own colour and kindfed increafe upon us, like 
{warms from the hollow tree—nations, extremely tenacious of their hunting 
grounds, lefs enervated with your baneful liquors than ourlelves, and confe- 
quently more -warlike, more robuft, and even gods, in comparifon to the feeble 
tribes who yet exift between you and them, 

* You deteft us for having the feelings of men; you defpife, in us, the 
virtue of patriotifm, fo natural to all mankind, and fo extolled by yourfelves. 
But what were your feelings, when, only afew years ago, the great king on 
the other fide of the water intruded upon your rights? You filled the world 
with your clamours—heaven and earth were called to witnefs, that you were de- 
termined to defend thofe rights which had been beflowed upon you by the 
Great Man above, and for the prefervation of which you prayed him to {mile 
upon your warfare. He heard your prayers, and you were {ucce{sful: the ene- 
my retired with fhame, and your warfare was crowned with an honourable 

ace, ’ 

You yourfelves are now, in your turn, become the oppreffors. Do not blame 
us, then, for poffefling the fame feelings with yourfelves, on the fame occafion. 
Your defperation carried all before it: and why fliould not ours do the fame, 
when we are obliged toacé againft you, from the fame motives ? 

Say not, that you have purchafed our territory. Was a kegof whitkey, 
fome bundies of laced coats, or a few packages of blankets, an equivalent 
for the extent of a kingdom ? or was a bargain with fome drunken chiefs, of 
one or two nations, an obligation upon an hundred tribes ? 

How much do you ftand in your own light, you free white men of America ? 
How are you duped by the deep and defigning! Not a fing!e foldier need be 
fentto actoffenfively in the Indian country. Our commercial intercourfe with 
you would effectually deftroy us as fait as you could advance your frontier by 
cultivation and natural population. Your neighbourhood is death te us. We 
cannot exift among you—but fuffer us, we beieech you, to dilappear gradually 
from this miferable ftage of human exiitence, and not, like a taper, by a fudden 
blaft, be extinguifhed in a moment ! 

You have, at different times, been at much expenfe in fending among us 
religious miffionaries to effeét our converfion to your faith. I with thofe gene 
tlemen had been as affiduous in inculcating the prastice of the moral and focial 
virtues as they were bufy in peftering us with myfteries. They have, however, 
faid enough upon the virtue of temperance, to perfuade us not todeftroy our- 
felves with rum, brandy, or New England whitkey, during the remainder of 
the prefent century. Thefe good men have now quit us entirely, and given us 
up to the God of nature—you fend armies in their room, not to convert, but 
to deftroy us ; to burn our towns, and turn us out naked to the mercy of the 
elements ; to fhoot us down, wherever they can fee us, aad propagatea princi- 
ple as difgraceful to your pretended age of philofophy, as it 1s repugnant to 
truth and reafon, that the rights of an Indian are not the rights of a man! x 

Being faddenly awakened by the yelpings of a ipaniel, that conftantly fleeps 
at the foot of my bed, I loft the remainder of this extraordinary {peech, 


—- “2 @@ a@"- 
A WORD OF ADVICE, 


“© But I cannet do it.” 
HIS is a common faying among all clafles of people, when any thing is 
propofed to them that is a little difficult, efpecially if it be removed trom 
the common line of their profeffion. This is a weakne{s, to which al] men are 
ingident ; it affe&ts them ig all the vasigus flages of life, and follows them from 
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the cradle to the grave. The fchoelboy, when he is required to repeat his lef- 
fon, is ready to whine out his inability ; and the king on his throne is often rea- 
dy to imagine that he is incapable of attending to the common affairs of his 
family. Thus, many things of importance are negleéted, which might eafily be 
performed 3 and negleéted merely on account of the imaginary difficulties which 
attend them.—But what in this dilemma fhall be done? Is there no catholicon 
to be adminiftered ? Yes—up and try. 

Some men are timid and diffident. They have acquired a habit of modefty, 
and are very liable to neglect fome of the duties of their profeffion, frem an 
idea, that the difcharge of thofe particular duties is beyond their reach. What 
fhall we think of an attorney, who is afraid to harangue before the court, but 
becomes himfelf a client to another, whong he employs to argue or defend his 
caufe ? By this means he lofes his reputation, and offends his client. Afk him 
for an explanation of his condué, or why he negleéts fo effential a part of his 
profeffion, his anfwer is ready, I do mot love to; or, which is the fame thing, 
I cannot doit. A {shool-mafter cannot attend to prayers in his fchool, becaufe 
he is young and diffident: a minifter cannot vifit the fick, becaufe he has not a 
talent in converfation : and fo of the reft. But men in general are not fo likely 
te negle& the dutics of their particular profeffions, as from habitual indolence 
to negleé& thofe which belong to them as men and as citizens. 

I once knew a clergyman, who was by no means deficient in the effential du- 
ties of his public office, but had contraéted fuch a habit of indolence, that he 
really thought he was unable to pay any attention to his domeftic concerns. He 
could attend to nothiug but his ftudies ; thefe things therefore were out of the 
line of his profeflion; he could not do them.—The confequences of fuch a line 
of conduét are eafily imagined. Poverty, and of courfe begging, enfues; his 
buildings are not repzired ; his garden is neglected ; his children are uninfruc- 
ted, indolent, and vicious; and all for what? For the want of a little refolu- 
tion. If abrand happens to fall from his fire, which will unavoidably fome- 
times happen, he immediately cries out (unlefs a fervant is at hand) My dear, do 
be fo hind as to flep this way and affifi me; for my fire bas fallen down, and I 
cannot repair it. His wife, though perhaps in a remote part of the houfe, mut 
immediately quit her empioyment, and fly to his afliftance! Ought the not ra- 
ther to fay, my dear, up and try. . 

What fhall we fay to a mechanic, who can attend to nothing but his occu- 
pation? There is a breach in his garden fence, by which his property is expo- 
fed to his neighbour's cattle or fwine; but he cannot repair it, becaufe it is out 
of the line of his profeflion. In fuch a difficulty, what muft the poor man do? 
He runs, with the greatett (peed, to a neighbour, who owes him, and earneftly 
folicits his affiftance. In the mean time, the mifchief is performed ; he returns, 
when it is too Jate; his garden is ruined, and he and his family reduced to a 
flate of dependence. Poor foul! Ought we not to direét fuch a perfon to up 
and try? 

[ lately had a conference with a very medef gentleman of my acquaintance, 
who is now a little turned of forty, and has paffed the meridian of life ina ftate of 
eclibacy, On being afked, why he had never married? he very fincerely replied, 
that it was not becaufe he had no relith for the innocent fweets of matrimony ; 
but becaufe he was no gallant, and had never found a woman who was willing 
to marry him. I afked him, if he had ever put the queftion? He again honeftly 
replied, he had not; nor could he, he added, to gain an emprefs. As he {poke 
this, © a tear of the firft water trembled in his eye ;" he felt the weaknefs that 
overcame him, but was afraid to conquer it. I inftantly feized him by the hand, 
and with an air of confidence and fuccefs, adviled him to up and try. 
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Method of deftroying the putrid fmell which meat acquires during bot weather, 
By mr. Adam, emeritus profeffor of philofophy at Caen. 


3792.3 





VERY body knows that in warm and damp weather, or during a ftorm, 

meat becomes corrupted in the butchers® thops, in larders, and even in the 
dricit places ; that it contracts a fetid and difgufting {mell, which it retains af- 
ter it has been boiled, and that the broth or foup made of it is equally difagree- 
able. This {mell I confidered as the effeéts of gaz, which expands as foon as a 
putrid fermentation begins : and I thence concluded, that if the gazeous particles 
could be extraéted from the meat or broth, nothing of that naufeous fmell 
“would be perceived. I therefore endeavoured to find an abforbent capable of pro- 
ducing that effect. 

After different attempts, I at length thought that by throwing into the fauce- 
pan or kettle in which the meat was boiling, a burning coal, it would .abforb 
the gaz ; becaufe the fiery particles iffuing with impetuofity from the coal, while 
the water cannot penetrate into it, the pores of the coal remaining open, the 
fubtle gaz, which has a great affinity to the phlogifton of the coaj, might infi- 
nuate itfelf into it, and remain there fixed, by difengaging itielf from the meat 
and broth, which are impregnated with it. I therefore made the experiment, 
which fucceeded according to my with. Every time I had an opportunity, I 
made a trial of my difcovery; and others, to whom I communicated it, found 
it to anfwer equally well. The manner of proceeding in this operation is as 
follews : 

Firft, put the meat intended for making foup into a faucepan ful! of waters 
fcum it when it boils; and then throw into the faucepan a burning coal, very 
compact and deftitute of fmoke. Leave it there for two minutes, and it will 
have conwacted all the fmell of the meat and the foup. 

Secondly, if you with to roaft a piece of meat on the fpit, you mult put it 
into water till it boils, and after having fcummed it, throw a burning coal into 
the boiling water as before. Atthe end of two minutes, take out the meat, and 
having wiped it well in order to dry it, put it upen the fpit, 

Thirdly, when freth butter has not been falted in proper time, or when falt 
butter has become rancid or mutty, after melting and {cumming it, dip in ita 
cruft of bread well toafted on beth fides; and at the end of a minute or 
two, the butter will lofe its difagreeable odour, but the bread will be found 
fetid. 

We read in a letter from mr. Crell, to mr. de la Metherie, that mr. Lowitz 
has continued his experiments on the quality which coal has of attraéting the 
phiogifton of other bodies. Among feveral other fingular facts, he has difco- 
vered that very putrid meat immediately lofes its fetid {mell when pounded with 
coal duft, and that it acquires the pure odour of volatile alkali. The latter, 
however, is not an antifeptic; but it deprives flefh of its putrid air, and difen. 
gages the volatile alkali. This experiment fuggefted to him the idea, that ‘the 
infupportable {mell of necefaries might be corre&ted by the fame means. If we 
judge from the above experiments, it would be, pechaps, fufficient to throw 
into them a little coal duit. 


——]as = —- 
Method of giving a luftre to fiver plate. 
ISSOLVE a quantity of alum in water, fo as to make a pretty ftrong brine, 
which you muft {cum very carefully ; add fome foap to it, and when you 


with to ufe it, dip a piece of linen rag in it, and daub it over your pieces ot 
plate.—This prosefs will add much to its luftre, 

















bitants of the united fates.” 


CounrTIiEs. 


Addifon, 
Bennington, 
Chittenden, 
Orange 
Rutland , 
Windfor, 
Windham, 


Total, 


Rockingham, 
Strafford, 
Chefhire, 


Hillfborough, 


Grafton, 
Total, 


York, 
Cumberland, 
Lincoln, 
Hancock, 


Wahhington, 
Total, 


Suffolk, 

E flex, 
Middlefex, 
Hampbhhire, 
Plymouth, 
Briftol, 
Barnttable, 
Dukes, 
Nantucket, 
Worcelter, 
Berkhire, 


Total, 


Newport, 
Providence, 
Wathington, 
Brittol, 
Kent, 


Total, 


VERMONT. 
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Authentic return of the whole number of perfons within the feveval diftrids of the 
united flates, according to ** an a providing for the enumeration of the inba- 
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Free white males* | Free 0 
white ther 

above| under * fe- free | Slaves. } Total, 
16. 16. mates, perfons 
1784 1664 2964 37 6449 
3114 geit 5893 20 16] 12254 
2256 1764 3258 23 7301 
2874 2768 4946 41 10529 
9986] 4092] 7456 31 15565 
4003] 41571 7543 45 15748 
4418] 4672] 8545 58 17693 

22435| 22328] 40505 255 16] 85539 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

11148 9654] 21976 293 98] 43169 
6011 5913] 11591 63 23} 23601 
7004 7580} 14103 69 16] 28772 
8155 8389 | 16150 177 92871 
3768 9315 6340 28 21] 13472 

36086} 34851] yot6o 630 | 158 | 141885 

MAIN E, 
= = _ nied 25345° 
. ° - 29,962 
e i.) bey 9:549 
: . " : . 2,758 
96,540 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

11371 9334] 23114 1056 44875 
14263 12562 30208 880 57913 
110g0} g606} 21494 597 42737 
511g] 15012] 29099 45! 59081 
7500 | 65341 14998 503 f 29535 
7964} 6942] 16074 729 31709 
4200} 4097] 8685 372 17354 

822 714 1696 33 3265 
1193 1016 2301 110 4620 

14615 | 13679] 28104 4°9 56807 
7306} 7793] 14809 323 gosgt 

95453 | 872891 1905821 5463} None. } 378787 

RHODE-ISLAND. 

3231 2842 7047 814 3664 14300 
6154 §500 | 11877 778 82] 24391 
3696] 4651[ 8017} 1472 339] 18075 
781 678 1562 g2 98 goin 
2157 2128 4149 351 63 8848 
16019} 15799| 32652] 3407 948 | 68825 

* Including heads of families, 
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CONNECTICUT, 
































Free white males* Free 
CownTIES. white — Slaves. \ Total 
above | under * fe- A Si seeds lininasane 
16. 16. males. | P67" 

Hartford, 9782 8840 | 18714 430° 263 | 38029 
Newhaven 7856 6858 15258 425 433 | 30830 
New-L ondon, 8224 7183 | 16478 729 586 | 33200 
Fairfield, 9187} S8y98] 17541 327 797 | 36250 
Windham, 7440 6551 | 144¢6 340 184 | e28ge1 
Litchfield, 10041 9249 | 18909 323 233} 38755 
Middlefex, 4730 4192 0632 140 221} 18855 
Tolland, 3263 3192 6510 94 47 | 13106 

Total, 60523} 54493 | 117448] 2808] 2764 | 2$7946 

NEW-YORK. 

Richmond, 749 754] 1449] . 197 759) 3835 
Kings, 993 700} 1414 46} . 1432] 4495 
Queens, 3554 2863 6480 808 2309] 16014 
Suffolk, 3756 3273 7187 1126 1098 | 16440 
New York city & co, 8500 5907 | 15254 1101 2069} 33131 
Welt- Chefter, 59239 5330 | 10958 357 1419 | 24003 
Duchefs, 10968 | 11062 | 20940 440° 1856] 45966 
Orange, 4600 4240 83%5 201 966 | 18492 
Ulfter, 7058 6-91 } 12485 157 2906 | 29397 
Columbia, 6573 6737 | 12744 55 1623 |] 27732 
Albany, 18549 18266 34227 170 924 | 75736 
Montgomery, 7866 7201 13152 41 588 | 28848 
Wathington, 3615 3752 6625 3 47 |. 14042 
Clinton, 546 357 678 16 1? 1614 
Ontario, 524 192 342 6 11 1075 

Total, 83700 | 78122 | 152320 4654 1 21324 1 340120 

NEW JERSEY 

Hunterdon, 4966 4379 9316 19% 1201 | 90153 
Sullex, 4963 4949 0094 65 43 19500 
Burlington, 4625 4164 8431 ate ee7 | 18005 
Effex, 4339 3972 8143 160 1171 | 17785 
Monmouth, 5843 2678 7448 253 15964 16918 
Morrts, 4092 3998 7502 4% 636 16216 
Middlefex, 29905 3375 7108 340 1318 | 15956 
Gloucefter, g2k7: gait 6232 942 191 ' 13963 
Bergen, 2865 2299 4944 192 2201} 12601 
Somerfet, 2819 2390 5130 14 1810 | 12996 
Salem, 2679 2206 4816 974 172 | 10497 
Cumberland, 2147 1966 9877 138 120 | 8048 
G@ape- May, 631 609 1176 14 141 2571 

Total, 45°5t 4] 41416] 8gek7 27 1423 | 184159 

















* Including hiads of families, 






















































CounTizs, 


S 
i= 
Montgomery, 
Bucks, 
Delaware, 
Chefter, 
Lancalier, 
Berks, 
Nerthampton, 
Luzerne, 
Dauphin 
Northumberland, 
Mifilin, 
Huntingdon, 
Cumberland, 
Bedford, 
Franklin, 

Yor k, 

Well moreland, 
Allegany, 
Wathington, 
Fayette, 


Total, 
Neweafile, 
ent, 


Suffex, 


Toial, 
f Hartford, 
Balumor-, 
precintis, 
Frederic, 


Allegany, 
Wathington, 





Prince Geo, 
Calverr, 
Charles, 


St. Mary's, 


WESTERN SNORE, 
Pua 


Fcity & fuburbs, 11360 
Remainder of 
the county, 


PENNSYLVANTA. 


Cenfus of the inbabitants of the united fates. 
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Anno Arundel, 


Montgomery, 


Bal. town, and 




















* Including beads of families. 























Free white males* | Free Other 
white | free 
above] under | “fe- | perfons | Slaves.| Tota?, 
16. __16. |_males, 
8244 | 29838 1805 273] 42520 
3126 2652 5682 297 114} 11871 
6008 5383 | 10984 440 114 | ®age9 
6575 | 5947] 12037 581 261} 95401 
25906 21139] 4495 289 5° | 9483 
7488 | 6595 | 13166 543 145 | 27937 
9713] 8070 07473 545 348 | 36149 
7714] 7551] 14648 201 65 | 30179 
6008 6410°} 11676 133 23 | 242950 
1236 1331 2913 13 11 49°4 
4657 4437} 8814 57 212} 18177 
4191 4726 8046 109 89 | 17162 
1954] 1949] 3558 42 59 | 756% 
1872 208) 3537 24 43 7565 
4821 4537 8456 206 223] 18243 
2887 3841 6316 34 46] 19124 
qgoe2 | 3860: 7170 £73 33° | 159655 
9213! 9527] 17671 837 499 | 37747 
4013 4355 7483 39 128 | 16018 
2635| 27451 4761 9 159 | 10! 
5334 7179 | 11087 i2 263 29bee 
9425 9416 6154 48 282! 1393¢5 . 
110788 | 106948 | 206363 6537 3737 | 434372 
DELAWARE, 
3973 | 4747] 7767 639] 2562] 19686 
8705 3467 68738 2570 2300 | 18920 
4105 3929 7739 6g0 4°25 | 20488 
11783 |] 12143] 22984 3899 8887 | 59°94 
MARYLAND, 
28-9 28re 5100 775 3417 | 14976 
5184 4608 | gio1 bo4 5577 | 25434 
3866 2556 5593 323 12554 13593 
3142 e850 5672 to4 10130 | 229508 
Jo10 7016 12911 213 364 30791 
1068 1283 2188 12 258 “axa 
3738 3863 6871 64 128 14822 
3°84 £746 5649 £94 6030 | 18009 
2653 2503 4848 164} 11176] et944 
1091 L109} 018 136 43°95 8652 
2565 2399 5160 404 10085 20613 
2100 1943 4173, 843; 6986) 15544 
| ——_—— 
38573 | 35748] 69187 41301 64445 | 212089 
-_——_—. ———— —_—o —_—— —_—__—— —— —- 
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Free white males Free Oth 
awed, waite q 
Maryland continued, Hie Pasa S fe. free Slaves. | Total, 
CounrTies. 6. 16. males, | Persons | 
- (Cecil, aiq7 | 9377] 4831 163] 34°7] 19605 
rv. = | Kear, 1376] 1547) 3325 655] 5433] 19896 
ai © | Queen Anne’s, 2158 1974 4°39 618 6674 1 1546 
“ = } Caroline, 1812 1727 3489 qa 8057 Q506 
i Talbert 1938 1712 asi 1076 4777 13084 
1 & Somerfet, 2185 1908 4179 268 7079 | 16:0 
9 < | Dorchefler, 2541 2490 5°39 528 5347 15875 
> " LWorcelter, 19085 1916 9725 178 3896] 11640 
4 —— 
.- Total, 55915 1 51339 | 1013995 8043 | 103036 | gig7e8 
y Vik GINIUA., 
79 Auguita, 2599 | 2237[ 4424 59] 1567] 10886 
50 Albemarle, 1703 17g0 3342 171 5579 | 14585 
24 Accomack, 2297 2177 45°28 721 4°60 13959 
17 Ambherft, 2 56 2245 3995 121 5296 13703 
52 Amelia, 1709 1607 9278 1061 11907] IRo9s 
52 Botetourt, 2247 2562 4432 24 1259 touas 
65 Buckingtam, 1274 1527 2685 115 4168 9779 
13 Berkley, 4253 4547 7850 131 2982] tory 
24 Brunfwic, 1472 1529 2918 ie 67761 toRe, 
55 Bedford, 17851) 2966] 3674 5°] 2754] tosge 
17 Cumberland, RX 5 gi4 1778 142 444 8153 
18 Chetterheld, 1652 3557 3°49 3°9 7437 ty 4 
29 , Charlotte, 1285 1279 2545 63 48r6 loow 
56 Culpeper, 3372 3755 6682 "0 Roe fer ; 
25 « ~ Charles city, 532 509f 1043 363} 314! 5588 
— Caroline, 1799 1741 9464 £03] s0ega] 154k 
73 Campbell, 1296 1347 2°64 #51 2488 768 5 
Dinwiddie, 17g0 1396 2853 5O1 72341 ta096 
Effex, gos Khe 1766 139 5440 o1e8 
86 Elizabeth city, 290 8s ==8 8 1876 1450 
20 Fav uier, 267 982 £590 943 664 2 t7hoe 
88 a mg ps Ree 160 4 19 4574 ; : 
— Franklin, 1266 16¢e9 gRyo a4 1073 68a0 ; 
4 Fluvanna, 589 654 1187 #5 1466 sont 
Frederick, 3835 4170 7210 mo 4250 1gOB4 
Gloucefter, 3597 1584 gies 210 7263] 19408 
76 Goochland, 1028 1059 2059 @57 4656 9043 5 
34 Greentville, L69 627 1244 Sia gba babe 4 
Greenbrier, 1463 14574 efeg go 119 bo! 5 
°8 Henrico, iMe9 ai7o ebor 8) 5319 | teo000 q 
8 Hanever, 1607 14:2 a4e #40 Hae3 14754 id 
gi Hamphhire, 1662 1956 j261 3 454 > 146 | j 
29 Harrifon, 487 579 94? 67 goto 5 
22 Hardy, 1108 2256 1:92 4ii 16g 795% { 
03 Halifax, e2ig 2320 4297 veh 5565 verr’ 
44 Henry, 1429 1q4 277 wh, 144! Birg 
52 Iile of Wight, 1208 11 115 ak ooo 
13 James city, 495 ncg | 765 s4f B4acs 4070 
44 King Wiiham, 723 732 1445 uy ,iG8 Biek 
iy King and quecn, 995 so%b eias 7% 5149 9477 
ky King George, 757 781 1535 *% 4\5 66 
_ Lunenburg, i110 1185 L262 Ko 433% Ko s9 
Loudon, g677 1992 "eho my 4040 i4obe 
‘ Lancalter, 535 542 bike 143 40 46 shaw 
Leurfa, 957 10%4 i Bag iy 46°43 Balhy 
Mex klenburg, 1857 £215 368, 415 & bg $4733 
1792. Patl, 













































Virginia continued. 


Counrizs 
Middletex, 
Monongalia, 
Monigomery, 
Norfolk, 
Northampton, 
New- Kent, 
Northumberland, 
Nanfemond, 
Orange, 

Ohio, 
Prince Edward, 
Prince William, 
Prince George, 
Powhatan, 
Pendleton, 
Pittfylvania, 
a Anne, 
ichmoad, 
Randolph, 
Rockingham, 
Rofeil, 
pechiptee, 
potfylvania, 
Stafford, 
Southampton, 
Surry, 
®hannandoah, 
Suflex, 
Warwick, 
‘Wafhington, 
Weilmoreland, 
York, 


Toral, 
N 0 
Chowan, 
Perquimons, 
Pafquotank, 
Camden, 
Curriwck, 
Gates, 
Hertford, 
Bertie, 
Tyrrel, 
Cravans 
ones 

Yeinton 

obbs, 
Wayne, 
Pitt, 
Beaufort, 
Hyde, 
Carteret, 
New Hanover, 
Brunf{wic, 


Bladen, 





@enfas of the inbabitants of the united lates. 
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Free white males| Free Other 
white | free 

above | under | fe- | perfons | Slaves.| Total, 

16. 16. males, . 
4°7 -70 754 51 2558] 4140 
1089 1345 2168 12 154 4768 
2846 3744 5804 6 828] 139228 
2650 1987 4291 251 5345 | 14524 
857 743 | 1581 464] 3244] 6889 
605 587 1199 148 3700 6239 
1046 1137 2323 19? 4460 9163 
1215 1167 2331 480 3817 golo 
1317 1426 2693 64 442i 9921 
1222 1377 2308 24 | 281 §212 
1044] 1077 1961 Q2 3986 81ce 
1644 1797 3203 167 4794] 11615 
965 822 1600 267 4519 8173 
623 548 4115 211 4325 6822 
568 686 1124 1 73 2452 
2008 2447 4083 62 2979} 11579 
1169 4151 2207 64 3202 | 7793 
7°4 697 |} 1517 83} 3984| 6985 
221 270 441 19 95! 
1816 1652 3209 772 7449 
734 969} 144° 5 190} 3338 
1517] 1552] 2756 41 682 | 6548 
1361 1278 £532 148 59393] 11252 
1341 1355} 769 87} 4036] 9588 
1632 1546 3134 559 5993 | 12864 
732 651.| 1379 368 | 3097] 6227 
2409 2779 4791 19 512] 10510 
wzi5} 1174] 2382 39! } 5387] 10554 
176 158 333 33 ggo 1690 
1287 1440 2440 8 450 5625 
815 754 1614 114 4425 7722 
530 401] 1124 358 | 2760) 5233 
110936 } 116135 | 215046 | 12°66 | 292627 | 747610 

R i H CAROL !1N A. 

641 559 1189 41 2588 50114 
885 923 1717 37 1878) 544° 
951 | 1934] 1810 79] 16%3] 5497 
727 758 | 1480 go| 1038] 4033 
1017 1024 1960 115 1103 5219 
79° 775) 1515 93{ 2219] $392 
814 83] 1533 216] 2442] 5828 
1762 1841 3514 348 5141 | 12606 
807 959 | 1777 35} 1166) 4744 
1709 1538 9227 337 3658 | 10469 
736 794 1541 70 1681 48e2 
1039 1119*| 2083 64 1329 5634 
1162 1293 2478 45 1915 6853 
1064 1219! «9056 37 1557 | 6143 
1461 1507 2915 25; 2367 8275 
951 926 1824 129 1632 5462 
795° 718 1522 3” 1048 4120 
7i8i «707 1502 92 713 2732 
834 695 | 1497 67 | 3738) - 6831 
380 998 97 3 1511 go71 
827 830 1683 584 1676 5084 
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Genfus of the inhabitants of the united lates. 























bu 
Free whit * 
N. Carolina continued. tvs pe Other 
ahove ) * f, ++ Slaves, 
F Cov as v4 ative fe soofow es.| Total. 
uplin, faask — 
ee 
Cumberland, 1791 1557 ° 83 7H ef 
Moore, 849 968 P 7 a pee 
Richmond, 1096 1205 oval 7 3778 
me argo} 20ga)  0ge aos 5°31 5°55 
aes 1145 1281 2316 140 13s ‘ 
nion, 1034 1183 2047 1 8 3 65 
Halifax, 1835 1778 240 - 6 % — 
Northampton, 1334 1273 er. aGe 5 13905 
M arren, 1070 13:9 2220 68 ta 998" 
—T 1089 1400 £316 37 2717 = 
Ed ’ 1143 1426 2627 188} 9006 7 
gecomb, 1659 | 1879 | 3495 70 1 OT tonne 
pees, 1064 1009 2022 96 1885 "Gok 
Geatii 2433 2709 4913 101 ike 2 6 
ranville, 1581 1873 3050 315 16 oat 
a 1801 2r10 9397 72 oe ; —s 
c ake, 1772 2089 3688 180 2 6 0 
hatham =56 to, 
R ’ 1756 2160 2664 9 1632 922 
andolph, 1582 1952 3266 2. . 50 cat 
ewan, 3288 3837 6864 97 vt “Be 
ar mai 2373 2573 4771 70 sée3 _ 
redell, 1118 1217 : | 9 
Montgomery, 967 1121 1708 . ~ "1 
Guilford, 1607 1799 3249 E. 6 _ 
Rockingham, 1173 1413 2491 Io Rte Zig 
eat i 1531 1762 3183 17 698 a 
Stokes, 1846 | 2104] 3778 13 87 §.08 
Burke, 1716 Qitt 9635 41 £O5 8i1 
Wilkes 1614 2252 a 2 =~ _ 
Rutherford, 1584 2145 3463 2 te a 
Lincoln, 905% 2294 3937 “. _ 
‘ oO/ Pr ] Q224 
Total, 69988 | 77506 | 140710 4975 | 100571 | 3739518 
SOUTH-CAROLINA. ae 
All Saints, Geo. town, 104 102 223 I 17 
Prince Georges, do. 13455 145° 2236 Bo one same 
Prince Frederick, do, 07 915 1596 2 63; ne 
Cheraws, 1779 1993 3646 oe pe 8135 
Fairfield, Camden, 1995 1874 2929 nis , a ye San 
Chefter, do, 1446 1604 2831 47 "358 feet 
York, ds, 1350 1612 2690 £9 2: 65 ’ 
Richland, do. 596 710 1173 . ; : 6. 
Clarendon, do. 444 516 820 ' é33 e°. 
Claremont, do. 517 841 1080 asta eet 
Lancafler, do. 1253 1537 2074 68 1 se = 
Edgfield, Ninety-fix, 2333 2571 4701 65 9610 — 
Pendleton, do. 2007 2595 4189 3 “8 / on 
Spartanburgh, do, —- 1868 2173 3866 27 gg ae 
Abbeville, do. 1904 1948 3653 27 ar ve 
Laurens, do. 1969 2270 9971 7 1190 - ad 
Grenville, do, 1400 1627 2861 9 606 oo 
Union, do. 1500 1809 gle 48 1215 9693 
Newberry, do. 1992 2232 3962 12 1 - : — 
Beaufort 1266 1055 2043 153 14239 spe 
N, part Orangeburgh, 1780 1693 3258 | 21 452 “x 
South do, do, 1421 1478 e-8o | 249 | feat | yee 
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128 Cenfus of the inhabitants of the united flates. [March> 
Free white males* | Free Other 
S. Carolina continued. white free | Slaves. | Total, 
above | under * fe- perfons 
Counties. 16. 16. | males 
Sect | yon 2810 1561 3798 586 7684; 16359 
St. Bartholomew, do. 625 49! | 1017 125| 10338] 12606 
St. Johns, Berikey, do. 209 152 331 60 5170 5922 
St. Geos. Dorches. do. 337 git 604 25 go22 4299 
Sc, Stephens, do. 81 45 100 1 2506 2733 
St. James, Santee, do. 140 120 187 15 3345 3797 
Sc. Thomas, O. 145 67 185 34 3495 3836 
Chrifi Church, do. 156 198 272 11 2977 2954 
St. JamesGoofe cr. do, 158 79 202 15 2333 2787 
St. Johns, Colleton do. 209 104 272 22 4705 $312 
St. Andrews, do. 125 7h 174 31 2546 2947 
St. Pauls, do. 65 48 103 15 3202 3423 
Total, 355701 377221 66880 1801 | 107094 | 249073 
EORGIA. 
Camden, 81 44 96 14 70 305 
Glyn, 7° 36 87 5 215 413 
Liberty, 426 264 613 27 4025 5355 
Chatham, * 846 480 1130 112 8eo1 | 10769 
Effingham, 627 336 ae 750 2424 
Richmond, 1894 1925 3343 39 4116] 11317 
Burke, 1808 1841 3415 il 2392 9467 
W alhington, 947 1024 1885 @ 694 4552 
Wilkes, 5152 6740] 12160 180 7268 | 31500 
Franklin, 225 243 417 156 1041 
Greene, 1027 1in3 1882 8 1977 |* 54°5 
Total, 13103 |} 140441 25739 398 | 29264 | 82548 
Counties and mwas. KENTUCKY. 
Fayette co, 3241 3878 6738 go 3689) 17576 
Nelfon, 2456] o745] 4644 34] '2'91 j 1099 
Woodford, 1767 1929 3267 27 — 9210 
Bourbon, 1645] 2035] 3249 9° 7837 
Mercer, 1411 1515 2691 7 1317 6o4t 
Lincaln, 1375 144! 2630 3 1°94 6548 
Jefferfon, 1008 997 1680 4 870 4595 
Madifon, 1291 1421 2383 at A 5772 
Maton, 431 676 952 2° 2967 
Lexington, Fayetteco, 276 203 290 a 63 834 
Wathing. Mafonco. 163 95 183 2i 462 
Beardstown, Nelfonco, 52 49 85 1 29 016 
Louifville, Jeff. co. 49 443 79 1 27 200 
Danville, Mercerco. 49 28 | 51 22 150 
Total, 15154 | 17057] 28982 114 | 129430] 73677 
Territory of the united fates, fouth of the river Ohio. 
Wathington, 1009 1792 2524 12 535 5872 
Sullivan, 806 1942 1995 107 £97 4447 
Greene, 1293 2374 3580 40 454 7741 
Hawkins, 1204 1970 2921 68 807 6970 
South of Fr, Broad, 681 1082 1627 66 163] 3619 
Dagidfon, 629 855 1288 18 659 3459 
Sumner, 4°4 582 854 & 348 2196 
Tennefle, 225 380 576 42 154 1987 
Total, 6271 | 10277] 15365 361 34171 35691 


Philad, O&, 20, 1791, 














THOMAS JEFFERSON, 











